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Art in America 


OCTOBER, 1955 


THE COVER: 
The Man from Maine by Andrew Wyeth (detail) 
1951, tempera, collection of Dr. Margaret Handy 


Mr. Wyeth comments as follows on this portrait of Forest Wall: 
“Forest Wall built our house in Maine. He can do many things — 
carpenter, survey, hunt, farm, teach and write. It is difficult to 
characterize a man who has so many abilities, but one day I saw 
him step to the window to watch some shore birds. Somehow his 
curiosity for all things expressed itself in this pose.” 
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These are three comparatively rare pieces 
of American Folk Art, The cock is carved 
wood, gilded. He is a weather vane. The 
ship’s head is made of cast iron and retains 


its original coloring. 


Connecticut was the birthplace of the 
cross-based and turned candle tables. This 
one is made of maple in its entirety and has 


never been painted. 


GF lorene Haine 
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Classic Design in America c. 1790 


Silver Sugar and Cream Set by the Philadelphia 
makers Samuel Williamson and Christian Wiltberger, 
both pieces monogrammed alike for the same 
original owners 
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Hook for Mil-Cor moulding 


Just two styles of moulding hooks are 
shown here — we will form moulding 
hooks to any required shape. 


Send for free folder 
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Art-Gallery Supplies 
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AMERICAN ARTIST is an inspiring storehouse 
of valuable information. Beautifully illustrated 
and printed. Color in every issue. Covers: 
Painting, Drawing, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Amateur Art, Printmaking, Design, Sculpture, 
Crafts, New Trends, Techniques, etc. Estab- 
lished 1937. Why not subscribe today? 

GUARANTEE: If you are not entirely satisfied 
with AMERICAN ARTIST we will refund the 
unused portion of your subscription. Use the 
order form below or write on separate sheet of 
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This portrait of a personal friend of the art- 
ist is painted with great feeling and dignity. 
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Tue Hunter, 1943, tempera. Courtesy of the Toledo Museum of Art. 


“This first appeared as my one and only cover for the Saturday Evening Post. Fall in Pennsylvania. The buttonwood tree is a giant 
specimen towering over Lafayette’s Headquarters, Chadds Ford.” 





Andrew Wyeth 


BY LLOYD GOODRICH 


CAPTIONS BY THE ARTIST 


Andrew Wyeth has had an artistic career almost 
uniquely consistent and fortunate. The son of a 
" famous illustrator, born into a milieu of artistic 
creation and trained from early years by his father, 
| he grew up with a technical equipment such as most 
men acquire only after years of study. And he has 
_ always been in complete harmony with his environ- 
ment. From infancy his whole life has been spent 

the country, and in only two places, in Pennsyl- 

vania and Maine; and these two places, deeply 
known and well loved, have furnished the entire 
' content of his art. 
: His father was N. C. Wyeth, whose illustrations 
' for Treasure Island, the King Arthur and Robin 
' Hood legends, and other romantic classics enriched 
the childhood of all of us. Early in his career 
N. C. Wyeth settled at Chadds Ford in south-eastern 
Pennsylvania, near Wilmington, to study with 
_Howard Pyle. Pyle’s artistic ancestors were the 
4 Pre-Raphaelites, and it is not fanciful to trace a 
¥ direct line of descent from the Brotherhood, with 
| their combined romanticism and meticulous realism, 
through Pyle and N. C. Wyeth to the younger Wyeth. 
hh the famous Bancroft collection of Pre-Raphaelites 
| in Wilmington is an early Millais study of a boulder- 
strewn brook that might well be the work of 
Andrew Wyeth. 

"t was at Chadds Ford that Andrew Wyeth was 

rm in 1917, and here he has lived ever since. His 

a family of artists: two of his sisters, Carolyn and 
Henriette, are painters, as are his two brothers-in-law, 

ter Hurd and John McCoy. As a boy Andrew 
Was not strong, and was taken from school in the 

t grade, and never returned; so that he had 
' More than the usual freedom for country pastimes, 
for boyish fantasies fed by his father’s work and 
the romantic properties of his studio, and for 
consiant drawing. At fourteen his father took him 
into his studio and began a long, severe training 
— “incessant drilling in drawing and construction 
fror: the cast, from life and from landscape.” The 
boy’; precocity was soon apparent: at twenty his 
first one-man show, at the Macbeth Gallery in New 


ANDREW WYETH IN HIs STUDIO 


York, was completely sold out; and the same thing 
happened two years later. Ever since he has been 
probably the most successful American painter of 
his generation — which has had absolutely no 
effect on either the quality or the quantity of 
his production. 

One of the two communities that have shaped his 
life and art, Chadds Ford lies in the valley of the 
Brandywine River, a country of rolling hills, pros- 
perous farms, orchards and pastures, and old stone 
houses and barns — a country with a rich past but 
also a solid present. Here Wyeth and his wife and 
two young sons live in a remodelled stone school- 
house of the 1820’s, near his father’s old house and 
studio, inhabited by other members of the family. 
Summers since childhood have been spent in Maine, 
at first at Port Clyde on the coast between Bath 
and Rockland, then in nearby Cushing; and the 
sea and the stark Maine landscape with its rocks 
and pines and bare fields have appeared in his art 
about as often as the richer, milder Pennsylvania 
countryside. 

It is the timeless, the unchanging, in country life 
that forms the core of Wyeth’s art: nature, country 
people, old farmhouses and barns, tools and wagons 
and plows — rural life as it was lived a hundred 
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years ago, as it is still lived everywhere in our 
country, and as it will probably survive for years 
to come. He loves this immemorial country life in 
its every aspect: the solid old fieldstone buildings 
of Pennsylvania, the unpainted wooden houses of 
Maine, the bare interiors with old woodwork and 
furniture, the Maine landscape with its constant 
feel of the sea and saltiness and fog, and the men 
and women who have lived all their lives in these 
places, his friends and neighbors, whom he has 
known since childhood. 

Wyeth’s feeling for these people and places is 
based on an attachment so deep that it precludes 
any sentimentality or false picturesqueness. He sees 
them as they are, with a combined objectivity and 
identification that remind one of Thomas Eakins, 
who is one of his admirations. Like Eakins he has 
an unerring sense of character, in faces, hands, 
clothes; and a complete inability to soften or flatter. 
His people are utter individuals, pictured in all 
their idiosyncrasies, and with an unsentimental sense 
of their basic humanity. He loves age, in people, 
places and objects; he loves things that have lived 
and been used, that have the patina of time. There 
is an undertone of melancholy in his art; it is 
haunted by the sadness of the past, of all things 
old and worn on the face of the earth; but it also 
conveys the serenity of things that endure — the 
‘ gray rock, the weathered timber; and a sense of 
the ever-renewed life of nature — the seed beneath 
the brown January earth. Wind from the Sea — an 
ancient farmhouse bedroom, an open window with 
torn curtains blowing in the ocean wind — is a 
poignant expression both of the pathos of the past 
and of the inexhaustible freshness of nature. 

His themes are always of the utmost simplicity, 
concentrating on a single image: Christina Olsen 
sitting in her doorway in the sun, a wagon abandoned 
in a back lot, a laundry basket left outdoors and 
powdered with light snow. Out of such ordinary 
material he creates images filled with penetrating 
mood, eloquent of man in his relation to nature 
and to time, expressing emotions beyond the seem- 
ingly commonplace motif. By realizing intensely 
the poetry of the particular he achieves the univer- 
sality of the work of art which finds a response in 
all of us. 

Wyeth’s style is completely realistic, even photo- 
graphic, remarkable for extreme precision, minute 
detail and finished craftsmanship. But beyond these 
qualities, which it shares with much quite dead 
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academic painting, are the selectivity and desig 
of highly conscious art. His pictorial concepts 
often extremely original, using everyday material j 
unexpected aspects and from startling viewpo: 
as in his largest painting, Soaring, in which we 
looking down on two turkey buzzards in flight, with © 
the earth and its buildings far below; or by contrast, 
Mother Archie’s Church, a close-up of an old cei! 
with cracked plaster, a rusty hanging lamp, 
roosting pigeons. And note how the intensity 
character in Karl is heightened by the backgroum 
of ceiling and hooks. Such pictorial effects an 
like those of the camera when used with creat 
imagination. % 
He loves textures — weathered wood, rusty ire n 
threadbare cloth, all things old and worn r 
weatherbeaten — and paints them with almost 
microscopic detail. This intense concentration on 
the physical existence of things is an important 
element in his art; but it is combined with extreme 
selectivity. The picture as a whole is drastically 
simplified; the pictorial idea is conveyed with the 
fewest elements possible; only absolute essentials 
are given, but these essentials are carried to a high 
degree of realization. 
Space plays a leading part in his pictures; 
composes with space as much as form. Solid fo 
are balanced by great areas of space, each of these 
opposing elements giving value to the other. Per 
spective is skillfully employed in its traditional 
function of creating depth and distance, but nev 
with the obvious insistence of too many imita 0 
of Chirico; see how in Northern Point the powerfi 
perspective lines stop short, pointing to the imme 
sity of space and light. His landscapes are wide 1 
austere — big bare fields. without trees, lo 
sweeping horizons, skies devoid of clouds. He 
never afraid of appearing empty; he will make 
picture out of nothing more than a field of i 
brown grass, a pair of wagon ruts, and the sky : 
a few elements beautifully proportioned. Light h 
an essential role, revealing and modelling form 
expressing the mood of hour and place and wea? ne 
and filling the picture with quiet radiance. [t 
seldom the strong direct sunlight of noon, but 
more subtle light of early morning or late aftern: 0 
of gray days, or of half-lit interiors — a northe ; 


‘light, diffused but all-pervading, revealing e: 


detail, and giving his pictures a crystalline clacity. 
His color is sober, lacking in brilliant notes, but 
deep and subtle in its [text continued on page 58] 








Tue Coot Hunter, 1941, watercolor. Chicago Art Institute. 


“The young Finnish boy, Walt Anderson, was a childhood friend of mine. Every summer in Maine I would look forward with 
pleasure to a renewal of our friendship. He was my closest contact with the people who lived in Port Clyde. I painted him often.” 


Yo 
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Sprin- Beauty, 1943, dry brush watercolor. University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
“This iarge beech tree stands in the woéds on our land in Pennsylvania. Ever since I can remember I’ve played under it, walked 
by it and climbed it. My father used this tree for one of his illustrations in Robin Hood.” 





Moruer Arcuie’s CuurcnH, 1945, tempera. 

Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. : 

“This building is octagonal in shape. It first began as a Pennsylvania Quaker school in the 1800’s. Later it became a Negro church 
whose beloved preacher was known the country around as Mother Archie. Now fallen into disuse, only the pigeons use it for a roost,” 


Ne 
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Jonn Otson’s Funerat, 1945, watercolor. Art Museum of the New Britain Institute, Connecticut. 
“This is one of the few paintings I’ve done completely from imagination. My wife, as a child, saw this funeral procession of Ch~istin 
Olson’s father. It so fascinated her that years later she vividly described the event and I painted this watercolor from her descri; tion” 
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Tue Biue Dump, 1945, tempera. Philip Hofer, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


“I only knew the man who owned this back-country Maine farm slightly. His back pasture however always caught my eye. Every 


year in the spring when I ride by I look to see if his dump cart is still in use. This year I found he had died, the cart had been left 
out all winter and all the blue is gone.” 


Winp From Tue Sea, 1947, tempera. Charles H. Morgan, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


“Moving from Port Clyde to Cushing brought many changes in my understanding of Maine. 
Before, I had only known the close relation of the sea to those who fish it. Now I realized 


that there was a more subtle presence of the sea in the rural farming country of Cushing. 
This painting was done in the upstairs bedroom of Miss Olson. The room had been closed 
off for years. I opened the window and this is what happened.” 
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Curistina Otson, 1947, tempera. Joseph Vernor Reed, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

“The Olson farm to me expresses in its every corner Cushing, Maine. I’ve painted it upstairs, downstairs, outside, in the 
barn and from afar. Christina Olson is the Olson farm. This is the earliest of three portraits I’ve done of her so far — 
sitting this time on her back doorstep facing the distant sea.” 
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CARL, 1948, tempera. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller III, New York. 


He is my good German friend and neighbor in Pennsylvania. Often when I’m over the hills painting I stop in for a glass of 
is excellent cider. His farm is a model of efficiency and good farming.” 
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Seep Corn, 1948, tempera. Mr. and Mrs. John D. MacDonald, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
“Again I’m inside the Olson farm. Christina’s brother, Alvaro, hangs his planting ears up to dry in a room across the hall from 


where Wind From The Sea was painted.” 


Curistina’s Wortp, 1948, tempera. The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


“This is just how the Olson farm looks from the family burial ground. The same road appears in Wind From 
The Sea; as Christina’s old bedroom, before it became impossible for her to climb stairs, is on the second floor fac- 
ing the barn, to the right.” 
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Cumtpr=N’s Doctor, 1949, tempera. Dr. Margaret Handy, Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania. 


“Dr. \. orgaret Handy came into our life when our oldest son Nicholas was born and is here to stay. She has now built a stone house 
on the hill behind our house in Chadds Ford. The richness of her friendship grows with the years.” 














NortTHERN Pornt, 1950, tempera. 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 


“Teel’s Island lies close enough @ 
where I lived in Port Clyde an:i now 
Cushing that I can reach it b, boat 
in half an hour. The Teel ‘amily 
have owned the island for tw> cer 
turies. Henry Teel, until his death 
last winter, was the owner ani sole 
inhabitant. I’ve painted Tec’’s I+ 
land many, many times. T1is # 
from on top of the main seci.on 
the house pointing towar the 
North.” 








Drawing for SOARING. 
Maxim Karolik, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


Soar: c, 1950, tempera. Maxim Karolik, Newport, Rhode Island. 


“Wit’ the exception of the winter months the sky overhead in Pennsylvania is seldom without a turkey buzzard. To lie on the ground 
and . atch them slowly wheel around and around is one of my earliest memories. This was done from a live model my friend Karl 


caug for me in a trap. We fed him ripe beef scraps which he devoured pounds of.” 








Far Away, 1952, dry brush watercolor. Mrs. Andrew Wyeth, Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania. 
“Jamie is our youngest son. This was done the year before he began school. After posing several times, as you see him, on the 
path leading up the hill behind our house he said, ‘It takes a long time to paint a picture, doesn’t it, Daddy?’” 


rd 
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Miss Otson, 1952, tempera. 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, III, 
New York. 


“Many people have asked me why 
Christina appears to be a much older 
person in this latest portrait of her as 
compared to the others dating back 
only six years. All I can say is — to 
me it would be possible to paint all 
the people I’ve portrayed so far again 
and each would probably be different. 
Don’t we all have many sides?” 
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OF THE Woops, 1954, tempera. W. A. Coolidge, Topsfield, Massachusetts. 
s my wife Betsy against the same beech tree I used in Spring Beauty. One Fall day walking down the path I found her this 
itching birds. This was painted on location — presenting a few problems when the winter snows set in.” 











IsLanp Ponp, 1954, watercolor. Alfred C. Clark, New York. 

“This is Henry Teel’s house on Teel’s Island. You can see the lightning rod on the roof that I painted in Northern Point. The 
large horse chestnut tree was split by a hurricane last Fall, but the remaining half seems to be thriving. In days past, oxen drank 
from this pond.” 
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Teew’s IsLtanp Boat, 1954, dry brush watercolor. Robert Montgomery, New York. 


“Last Fall I feared my friend Henry Teel would not be here this Spring. He had been moved off to the mainland to be neaver t 
his doctor. Late in the Fall I visited the island and the loneliness of his skiff pulled up above the tides prompted me to do this 
drawing.” 
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Karw’s Room, 1955, watercolor. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. 


“My friends are good about letting 
me roam all over their houses. One 
day I was wandering in and out of 
rooms in Karl Kuerner’s house. I 
opened a door upstairs and realized 
instantly it was his bedroom. Just 
the bare essentials, with his powerful 
German rifle hanging on the wall and 
below the chest that years before had 
brought his few belongings over from 
Germany.” 


Vonpay Mornine, 1955, tempera. 
Mrs. John Hay Whitney, 
Manhasset, Long Island. 


vife had placed her clothes bas- 
p against the house to dry in 
un. Somehow it was forgotten. 
1ext morning I looked out to find 
t snow had fallen during the 
and some of it had blown into 
sasket.” 
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for the proposed Seagram skyscraper in New York. Designed by Mies van der Rohe and Philip Johnson. 





Comment on 


East Coast Architecture 


Looking back over the three hundred years of 
architectural history on the Atlantic Coast, one 
notes that three times already European architec- 
tura! thinking has been superimposed on this area. 
First, during the 18th and 19th centuries the various 
phases of English Renaissance and Baroque were 
imported (primarily via books) and crystallized into 
the Early American style. Second, during the 19th 
century it was fashionable for young American 
architects to study in Paris, then the center of 
contemporary architecture. The influence of the 
“Ecole” is still visible throughout the Eastern states. 

The third impact occurred in 1937 when Harvard 
University “imported” Walter Gropius and Marcel 
Breuer. It was a courageous step — a step questioned 
by other schools. I was at Harvard then and I 
recall the critical editorials in the professional 
magazines of that time. In subsequent years I 
lectured in various parts of the country and [ still 
remember the widespread criticism of the “un- 
American” experiment at Harvard. 

The strongest ideological support of modern 
American architecture came from the writing of 


a European — Sigfried Giedion. There is hardly a 


BY JAN REINER 


school which does not use his books as recommended 
reading or as text books. His influence rates very 
high, especially among the younger generation. It 
may be interesting to note that Mr. Giedion’s 
influence overshadows that of his American con- 
temporaries, eminent scholars like Hamlin, Hitchcock 
or Mumford. 

A constant source of amazement to European 
architects is the huge scale of mechanized building 
operations in America, the technological perfection 
of final products, and the endless array of equip- 
ment, ranging from essential machinery to playful 
gadgetry. The skyscraper is the climax of amaze- 
ment, of course. Its enormous height, its silent and 
speedy elevators, its mechanical ventilation, its 
acoustical treatment and its brilliant illumination 
undoubtedly represent a “dream come. true” for 
many a European architect hampered by imperfect 
equipment and lack of funds. One might select 
the UN building and the Lever Brothers building, 
both in New York, the ALCOA tower in Pittsburgh 
and the future Seagram skyscraper in New York 
as historic milestones pointing the way toward a 


new design and eventually new city planning. 


United Nations Headquarters in New York, seen from the East River. The U. N. buildings are (left to right) the Secretariat, the 


Conference Area and the General Assembly Hall. 





















































The marble frontispiece in the new M. I. T. Chapel in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, designed by Eero Saarinen, is backed 
by a metal screen which hangs from ceiling to floor. The 
screen, designed by the sculptor Harry Bertoia, is an open 
fret of slim metal rods and cross plates. It serves to heighten 
the effect of light from the “lantern” above the altar. 


The 39-story UN Secretariat building, completed 
in 1951, was the result of cooperative planning of 
architects from many lands. It was designed in 
New York under the leadership of W. L. Harrison, 
a local architect. It is no secret that LeCorbusier 
exercised a decisive influence over the preliminaries. 
True to the early Corbusier tradition, the UN 
building is a tall, thin, transparent prism, encased 
at its narrow ends in white marble. It looks like 
a huge, brand-new mirror set in crowded and some- 
what blighted 19th century surroundings. The 
Secretariat building, accommodating 3,400 office 
workers, has been joined to it by the recently 
completed General Assembly Hall, a long, horizontal 
auditorium designed in a slightly Baroque fashion 
and, therefore, somewhat unrelated to the theoretical 
“Prisme pure” of the Great Master. 

The Lever Bros. building is a 28-story tower of 
heat-and-glare-resistant glass held in stainless steel 
frames. It was built on New York’s Park Avenue in 





1952. The owner, a manufacturer of nationally 
advertised soaps, could hardly have found a better 


medium to present his product to the millions of 
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passers-by. Day and night, this prism of light and 

dark green glass is an animated advertisement, 
Following the “Ville Radieuse” example, this totally 
air-conditioned and windowless building is particlly 
raised on columns. Its ground floor opens toward 
an attractively landscaped public patio. The tower 
itself, a 24-story shaft soaring above the patio and 
the Avenue, is one of the most successful works of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, a giant firm with offices 
in several cities. 

It may be well to note that there are now several 
huge architectural offices which specialize and 
prosper on successful adaptations of esthetic prin. 
ciples enunciated by Europeans in the early 30's, 
One may wonder whether Le Corbusier’s “Admire 
American engineers — beware of American archi- 
tects” may still hold true. Perhaps one might say 
that these modern office buildings are monuments 
to the institutional man of mid-twentieth century 
America. Their clean, impersonal facades parallel 
the standardized and totally anonymous IBM cards 
making up the daily diet of the mechanical brains 
of the large corporations. One may speculate where 
this trend leads. 

There is, however, one building entirely different 
in scale, character and mission which I include 
as a contrast to the “logical efficiency” of commercial 
modern. This is the recently completed chapel 
designed by Eero Saarinen for Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Unlike Wright’s glass chapel which overlooks the 
Pacific Ocean and glorifies God the Extrovert, 
Saarinen’s dark and heavy rotunda symbolizes God 
the Introvert. Dramatic effects were achieved by 
simple means, without affiliation with any religious 
or architectural denomination. From the exterior 
the chapel is a cylinder. Its deep red color, rough 
brick texture and wall undulations echo the leitmotif 
of the nearby Graduate Dormitory by Aalto. There 
can be little doubt that the architect did so to 
acknowledge the existing setting and to relate his 
building to it. However, he must also have chosen 
the cylinder because of its visual simplicity. The 
function of the rotunda seems to be underlined by 
a narrow moat from whose reflection it rises. 
Optically, the water removes the chapel from ev-ry- 
day life, and yet, due to ingenious interior - 'lu- 
mination, the moat’s soft reflection is visible all 
around the bottom of the undulated walls. his 
faint light acknowledges, as it were, our aware 68s 


of the outer world even in moments of ep 
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relig ous contemplation. 

E:cept for the use of red brick, the warm and 
mov'ig interior has little in common with the 
rather harsh and reticent exterior. Here the chapel 
sugg<sts the dual personality of Man: his sometimes 
severe “mask” superimposed on a delicately intricate, 
gentic soul. Once inside the chapel, the busyness 
and confusion of everyday life vanishes. Repose 
is overwhelming. The dominant feature of the 
space is clear. It is the stream of flickering golden 
light falling gently from the ceiling thirty feet 
above the altar. Bertoia’s ingenious brass sculpture 
seems to split and sort out the stream of light. The 
fusion of sculpture and architecture is perfect. 

This outline could hardly be complete without 
mentioning the number of modern schools, hospitals, 
railroad and bus depots, airports, giant shopping 
centers and the proposals for new civic centers, of 
which the one in Boston is the most spectacular. 
And, of course, a reference must be made to homes 
and housing. From the one million houses per year 
built in this country, only a tiny minority are truly 
modern homes designed by professional architects. 
Most houses are built by speculative builders as a 
profit venture. In order to keep the costs down, 
the builders use stock plans (frequently distributed 
free of charge by lumber dealers) and build the 
same house repeatedly until it stops selling. This 
endless repetition of one design in the new develop- 
ments surrounding every large city is a source of 
concern to many architects now. As all speculative 
building is done on a competitive basis and the 
goal is to reduce overhead and increase the profit, 
the more enterprising builders now form corpora- 
tions equipped to build not only houses, as before, 
but also to construct roads, to operate their own 
lumber yards and supply houses, and to advertise 


and sell their houses. In the metropolitan areas this 


‘trend will eventually eliminate hundreds of small 


builders (and architects) in favor of a few large- 
scale developers. Bob Levitt, the giant builder of 
Levittswn, is perhaps the best example of this trend 
here is: the East. Most of his houses are about 1,000 
square feet in floor area and bought mainly by the 
middl: income groups. 

As lready mentioned, there are a small number 
of surcrbly designed modern homes in the East. 
One g sup is located near New Canaan, Connecticut, 
anoth: - near Boston. Among the architectural form 
givers of the New Canaan area are Philip Johnson, 
Elliot Noyes and Marcel Breuer. In the Boston 





area there is, of course, the work of Gropius, 
Stubbins, Koch and others. Since Gropius and 
Breuer settled in the East, even the tradition-loving 




























Yankees have begun to experiment with modern 
homes. Gropius’ own home in Lincoln (1938) is still 
a shining example of residential design. During 
eighteen years of teaching at Harvard, Gropius has 
molded a new generation of architects and planners 
whose work begins to alter the New England land- 
scape. The Moon Hill development in Lexington, 
a group of some twenty-five frame houses designed 
by Gropius and associates, the Architects Collabora- 
tive, is still an unsurpassed example of house design 
and site planning in this area. The floor plans 
show an ease and informality typical of American 
living. Their exteriors demonstrate a new interpre- 
tation of indoor-outdoor living suited to this rather 
harsh, four-season climate. 

The battle for modern architecture, while won 
on the academic level, is far from won on the 
popular level. It will take some time before the peo- 
ple at large come to discover the advantages of con- 
temporary trends, I think that coming generations 
of American architects will be influenced by the 
technical genius of Buckminster-Fuller and the 
esthetic contributions of men like Mies. However, 
the man who must yet appear on the American 
scene is the architect who can translate the great 
technical and esthetic knowledge into consistent 


home and city planning. 


Walter Gropius’ house in Lincoln, Massachusetts, built in 1938. 
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Fig. 1. Ponp Street. House in center was Mr. Frost’s home. Mrs. Max Seltzer, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


J.0.3. Frost 


Painter -Historian of Marblehead 


John Orne Johnson Frost was born on January 
2nd, 1852. When in 1923 he painted his first picture, 
American folk art as such was still unappreciated 
by the general public. The citizens of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts were not interested in so-called modern 
primitive painting in the 1920s, and his efforts did 
not meet with much enthusiasm when he distributed 
flyers bearing the following announcement: 


Mr. J. O. J. Frost, 11 Pond Street, Marble- 
head, has opened his new art building 
containing about 80 paintings, depicting his 
life on the Grand Banks and in the town 
of Marblehead. 

There will be a charge of 25 cents to see 
these paintings and the famous Musical 
Rocks. 

The proceeds from admissions on Wednes- 
day, August 13, will be devoted to the 
Marblehead Female Humane Society to 


BY NINA FLETCHER LITTLE 


assist in its efforts to secure funds for the 


Home for the Aged. 

The Musical Rocks consisted of two piles of 
assorted stones located on the Frost property, which 
when struck by the expert hammer of their owner, 
gave forth recognizable tunes. The “art building” 
was the present workshop in the rear of the Frost 
home at 11 Pond Street (Fig. 1). 

Mr. Frost began to paint to occupy his mind 
after the death of his wife in 1919. He was then 
in his 70s and had had no instruction of any ind. 


It was not until 1948, twenty years after his death, 
that an exhibition of some of his paintings a‘ the 
Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston attracted 
the first favorable public comment. 

A descendent of many old New England far ilies, 
including the Ornes, Pearces, and Johnsons, John 
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grew up as had his family before him in the town 
of Marblehead. When scarcely sixteen years of 
age he persuaded his mother to allow him to ship 
on the fishing vessel Josephine, bound for the Grand 
Banks, at the munificent wage of $35.00 (plus 
oilskins and boots) for the three-months trip. Then 
began the exciting days which young Frost was 
never to forget and which he re-created so vividly 
with his paint brush sixty years later. No figment 
of his imagination were the icebergs, the heavy fogs, 
the treacherous tides and the autumn gales which 
are still an integral part of the life of a Grand 
Banks fisherman. On his first trip he passed “Sable 
Island, the Sailors’ Graveyard,” halfway to the 
Banks, and here he began to see for the first time 
schools of cow and blackfish with many whales and 
porpoises (Fig. 2). Frost never forgot what has 
come to be known as the “great gale of September 
6, 1868,” but whether his vessels are shown storm- 
tossed, lying quietly in harbor, or fishing off the 
Banks, his canvases are full of motion and one 
senses the sharp tang of the sea. 

In 1870 he gave up fishing and married his boy- 
hood sweetheart, Miss Amy Lillibridge, from whose 
father he learned the restaurant business, Thereafter 
for much of his life he conducted his own restaurant 
in Marblehead, which became famous for all kinds 
of seafood. Mrs. Frost specialized in the raising of 
gard-n flowers on land which they had reclaimed 
in the rear of their home and she arose sometimes 
as ecrly as four o'clock in the summer to work on 
her amous sweetpeas and beautiful larkspur, which 
grew six feet tall. 

Of paramount concern to Mr. Frost was the 
histc-ical background of his native town and he 
kept scrapbooks of information and_ clippings 
conc rning the development of Marblehead. Many 
of t'e details in his pictures he remembered as a 


Fig. 2. SasLe IsLanp, THE Sattors’ Graveyarp. Knoedler Galleries, New York. 
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Fig. 3. MARBLEHEAD STREET SCENE. 
Knoedler Galleries, New York. 




























boy when wild life abounded and fishing was the 
main industry and major support of the town. He 
peopled the streets with his neighbors (Fig. 3), 
showed their homes in minute detail (Fig. 6), and 
often filled his scenes with titles because his primary 
aim was historical rather than artistic. 

He hoped to preserve for the future a panoramic 
history of Marblehead, and his pictorial sequence 
began with the early days of semi-wilderness “when 
man lived in Paradice and did not know it” and 
“the waters were filled with fish and game” (Fig. 5). 
He re-created the scene when the white men bought 
the town from the Indians for $80.00 in 1684, 
visualizing the conference as taking place beside 
an open fireplace complete with andirons and 
crane! (Fig. 4). 

The Revolution made its mark upon the town 
and Frost pictured the ranks of blue-coated men 
marching proudly past the old Town House headed 
for Cambridge on June 21st, 1775, who were led 
by the indomitable Gen. Glover. Frost had heard 
accounts of the war from his mother, who had seen 
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Fig. 4. THe PurcHAse oF THE TOWN OF MARBLEHEAD FoR 89 DOL. IN 1684. 
Maxim Karolik, Newport, Rhode Island. 
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Fig. 5. Parapice. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Mason, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 


MarsLeHeEAD Houses. Marblehead Historical Society. 
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Laf yette on his second visit in 1825. Also to the 
hor :r of Gen. Glover is the large oil painting of 
“W.chington Crossing the Delaware, boats manned 


by © farblehead fishermen,” which reminds us that 


it wis the hardy sons of Marblehead in this same 
amp iibious regiment who also ferried Washington’s 
troo»s across the East River after the battle of 
Lone Island. Lieut. Joshua Orne was one of the men 
who crossed the Delaware. He became so numb with 
cold on the nine-mile march to Trenton after the 
crossing that he fell and lay nearly covered with 
snow when accidentally discovered by someone in 
the rear of the regiment. Mr. Frost’s younger 
brother was named for this hero (Fig. 7). 

The Civil War had been a long-expected event 
and Frost could remember this as a boy. His own 
father who was over draft age marched away as a 
volunteer leaving behind his wife and five small 
children. The encampment was at Hingham where 
Amos Frost died during the outbreak of fever 
there. Then the young family came to know real 
want. Frost commemorated Marblehead’s response 
to the call for troops by one of his finest scenes 
which shows:the route from Marblehead to Boston 
on April 16th, 1861. “At 14 7 o’clock. These men 
left town for Boston. There had been a call for 
75,000 men from President Lincoln.” The local 


contingent were “the first to reach Faneuil Hall in 


the state” as Frost captions his painting (Fig. 8). 

The largest group of pictures, however, deals with 
the sea and many of them echo the experiences of 
Frost’s boyhood. The schooner Josephine, in which 
he made his first voyage in 1868, formed the subject 
of one of his first pictures. He also painted the 
harbor during various periods in its history with 
its many vessels and schools of fish, and in the 
foreground the piers and fish flakes. Whales and 
dolphins leap and spout amidst blue waters and 
sunny. skies, surrounded by the off-shore fishing 
fleet (Fig. 9). Other scenes show the old-time vessels 
in gales, drifting fog and dark moonlight, while 
other small sketches illustrate examples of the many 
kinds of fish familiar to the local trade. One of the 
notable attributes of these pictures is their individ- 
uality, despite the frequent re-use of certain motifs 
such as the harbor and street scenes. The use of 
house paints in strong unshaded colors, and the 
detailed compositions (which although crowded are 
well defined and therefore unconfused) combine to 
give Frost’s panoramas their distinctive vigor 
and charm. 

Frost combined with his other occupations a love 
of carpentry, and although not an accomplished 
workman, he executed a number of wood carvings, 
which like his paintings achieve interest by their 


originality. Several models and half-models attest 


Fig. 7. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Author’s Collection, Brookline, Massachusetts. 



























to his proficiency in this medium (Fig. 10) and 
small scenes painted on the sides of his own fish 
carvings are both attractive and unusual (Fig. 11). 
A large codfish, measuring almost six feet in length, 
he painted and cut from a single board fourteen 
inches wide and over an inch in thickness. To 
improve the contour of this, small pieces of wood 
were cut out and applied. This carving was not 
constructed as a weathervane but was hung from 
the rafters of his workshop as a decoration, and 
was found in a shed by the present owners of his 
Pond Street home. 

Mr. Frost died on November 3, 1928, but it was 
not until March, 1952, that 11 Pond Street passed 
out of the ownership of the Frost family. During 
the subsequent course of renovations the following 
fall, portions of wallboard were removed in the 
attic and cellarway thus revealing a number of his 
finest pictures. These had been turned inwards 
when the boarding had been utilized for later repairs, 
either by Mr. Frost or by his son after his death. 
This discovery brought his work to the attention of 
the general public through an exhibition of these 
land- and seascapes held at the Childs Gallery in 
Boston during May of 1954. 

Mr. Frost’s granddaughter, who lived with her 


Fig. 8. MARBLEHEAD Troops MarcuHinc To Boston, Aprit 16, 1861. Author’s Collection, Brookline, Massachusetts. 





grandparents as a child, says of them: “They never 
had much money but they never talked abou: it, 
and they never seemed poor. They were cuiet 
people and their chief interest was in befrien:iing 
their neighbors in a kindly way; by taking Thanks. 
giving dinners to those less fortunate than themse ‘ves, 
and by assisting others to sell the flowers which ‘hey 
donated from their own garden. My grandfather 
never considered his work to be of artistic merit, 
but he wanted it to give pleasure, and above all 
to keep alive for the younger generation the hisiory 
of his native town.” 

An increasing number of those interested in 
twentieth century painting are coming to know and 
appreciate the sincerity as well as the decorative 
quality of Mr. Frost’s work. And it would surely 
gratify him to realize that many others are drawn 
to his pictures by their common affection for the 


old town of Marblehead. 


For information and assistance in the _ preparation of 
this article I am greatly indebted to: Mrs. Frederick Mason, 
present owner of the Frost home; Sister Marguerite Frost, 
Shaker Village, Canterbury, N.H., for reminiscences of her 
grandparents; and to The Life Sketch of a Unique Character, 
compiled by Frank Frost, son of the artist; and John 0. J. 
Frost, by Arthur W. Heintzelman of Marblehead. 
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Fig. 9. MARBLEHEAD Harsor. 
New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, New York. 


Fig. 10. Fishing SCHOONER AND 
Pounp witH Dories. 
Marblehead Historical Society. 


Fig. 11. Fish with Harsor Scene. 
Marblehead Historical Society. 
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The New Landscape in 
Art and Science 


There is a close and basic relationship between the new 
landscape of industry and science, and the new landscape 
of art in our time. Reproductions of the work of con- 
temporary artists published in recent issues of ART IN 
AMERICA were chosen by the Editor to parallel the photographs 
submitted to illustrate this article. A few examples are here 
juxtaposed for comparison. 


Science appears to be the most confident and 
vigorous unifying force today. It has produced a 
new foundation for our material existence but, as 
we all know, has not yet solved our human prob- 
lems. So far, our recently acquired knowledge, 
with all its precision and power, has brought us as 
much ugliness, discomfort and danger as it has 
sanity and order. Science is only one component 
of the understanding that we need for a well- 
balanced attainment of human ends; in our chaotic 
and directionless world, it gives us two-edged 
weapons — powerful tools and ideas with which 
we may either create or destroy. 

Step by step, science has been giving us this vast 
and constantly expanding armory. Through bold 
scientific generalization and precise observation, 
phenomena which once seemed unconnected have 
been put into a unified order. Knowledge gained 
thereby has given the additional resources of nuclear 
energy, new materials, new techniques and new 
means of transportation and communication. We 
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Aerial view of the clover-leaf intersection of two New Jersey highways west of the George Washington Bridge. 
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now possess machines that can react and, after a 
fashion, think. We have developed electronic brains 
and nervous systems, just as the nineteenth century 
developed mechanical muscles. Precise and flexible 
control of machinery and appliances is now possible. 
without human intervention, as instruments con- 
nected by complicated electrical circuits carry out 
the appropriate thought-processes. The widespread 
applications of these from automatic doors to radar 
and electronic computers, suggest that men will 
need progressively less of their physical and nervous 
energy for routine tasks and will be left freer for 
more creative work. 

Where our age falls short is in the harmonizing 
of our outer and our inner wealth. We lack the 
depth of feeling and the range of sensibility needed 
to retain the riches that science and technique have 
brought within our grasp. The images and symbols 
which can truly domesticate the newly revealed 
aspects of nature will be developed only if w= use 
all our faculties to the full — assimilate wit’. the 
scientist’s brain, the poet’s heart, the painter’s eyes. 
It is an integrated vision that we need; bu’ our 


awareness and understanding of the world ar 1 its 


realities are divided into the rational — the 
knowledge frozen in words and quantities —- and 
the emotional — the knowledge vested in se isory 
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Hum!:!e Oil and Refining Company. 
Baytown, Texas. 


CHARLES SHEELER: 
Classic Landscape (detail) oil, 1931. 
Mrs. Edsel B. Ford, *~ 
Dearborn, Michigan. w= 


images and feelings. Artists and poets on the one 
hand, scientists and engineers on the other, appear 
to live in two different worlds. A common language, 
common symbols, scarcely exist. 

To develop the vision which brings the inner and 
outer worlds together, we need common roots once 
more. We are like Antaeus of old, whose strength, 
ebbing whenever he lost contact with the Earth, 
his Mother, became renewed each time he touched 
the ground. Spun out of our heads, and only 
touching segments of our world, science and art are 
without root and need strengthening contact with 
their common, broadest base. The natural world 
remains the common basis for all of us, even though 
it is changed beyond recognition from the world 
of nature known to our fathers. It still starts for 
us where we come in contact with it through our 
senses. Science has opened up resources for new 
sights 2nd sounds, new tastes and textures. If we 
are to understand the new landscape, we need to 
touch ©: with our senses and build the images that 
will make it ours. Where should we begin? What 
featur:s of our newly emerging world could offer 
the ir-ages that are the most needed keys that 
will «able us to enter into our broader world as 


we would, with a sense of well-being, into our home? 

The most obvious changing face of our world, 
is our immediate man-created environment. What 
can we expect there? 

A century and a half of industrial civilization 
has transformed the face of our environment. The 
virgin forests and lakes, the orchards and fields of 
early cultivation, are woven into a common land- 
scape by ribbons of concrete and steel which bear 
traffic roaring by at a relentless pace. Power pylons 
and telegraph poles add their arms to the trees; 
factory chimneys dwarf the steeples of churches. 
When we look up at night, the colored lights of 
airplanes weave among the spidery television 
antennae, competing with the stars. We do not 
walk on earth but on pavements outlined with 
mechanical precision; the sun is eaught in giant 
canyons between skyscrapers; the streets are rivers 
of trucks and motor cars. The rhythm of our 
human movement and respiration is syncopated with 
the beat of steel muscles driven by electricity or 
gasoline. Giant machines compete with the coordi- 
nation and power of beasts; buildings of steel and 
glass outstrip the energy and strength of nature’s 
structures. Small electronic tubes rival flowers in 
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Sruart Davis: The Barber Shop (detail), oil, 1930. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Neuberger, New York. 


their delicacy and order; and in the early evening, 
when all coarse details dissolve in the dusk, sky- 
scrapers are purified to elemental shapes, and like 
giant Christmas trees, decorate the sky. 

But the full benefit of this richer world is not 
yet ours. The common key to the old and new, 
that could open the way to a new world common 
to nature, man and technique, is not yet within 
our possession. The industrial world sprang up 
without regarding our human need to find what 
Walt Whitman called the “primal sanities of nature.” 
Our technical wonders have not provided us with 
the wide visions of harmony and order but, 
increasing without plan, have jumbled the basic 
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wealth of the mechanical era into a da: zling 





kaleidoscopic pattern which shocks and numb; oy, 






sensibilities. 





























Men of live sensibilities and confident vision haye 
made attempts at bringing order to the technical 


landscape and releasing from it the enormoy 


potential for a saner, freer human life. Architects P 
design buildings in which exterior and _ interior F 
space flow together, opening up the prison cells e 
to which we have condemned ourselves. Painters th 
and sculptors have absorbed new values: the speed ie 
and precision of machines, the energy of a dynamic fo 
society, the new range of space opened by science po 
and technique. Designers have learned to make wi 
objects true to their materials and clear in their a 
function. 
The pioneers of twentieth century art refused to 
accept their surroundings as proper visual nourish. — 
I 


ment. They fasted, as it were, until the poison was 
eliminated and vision regained its integrity and 
health. Abstaining from source material taken from 
their disordered visual world, they returned to the 
one source which retained the sanity of nature, 
the creative tendency of the human eye. Our vision 
insists on translating a shower of light stimulations 


into meaningful unities. And so artists made first 





principles their first concern: clear, strong colors; 






shapes pared down to geometric simplicity; forms 






true to the movements which generate them and to 






the functions which they perform. Their search was 






consistent, and they attained a unified vision built 
with the images to which they restricted themselves. 








In this way, their forms became symbols for natural 





order. Abandoning nature in its subject matter, 





their art became nature again by its organic quality. 
Artists use this integrated vision to re-enter their 







environment, so as to reshape our surroundings and 
restore them to nature — a higher nature informed 






by human understanding. 
It is important that architects, painters and 






designers present us with the new wonders and 





riches of our contemporary world in their affirmative, 





optimistic statements, showing us how use can be 
made of them. By these means we can savor the 






tastes and experience the pleasures of our modem 
birthright, but we cannot arrive at an underst< nding 
of its nature and meaning. This will only cone t0 
us fully if we widen and deepen our path to ~ ature 
— the broadened nature of which our tec’ nical 








landscape is but a part. 
The technical landscape must be brough int 









harr ony with the rhythms of the seasons, the 
ces of the land. It must be made to correspond 
biological and psychological requirements 


resou 
to tx2 


of m°2. 

An above all, the new technical world must be 
made to conform in its structure and function, to 
the c-eper order of the natural world revealed by 
the ccientist’s disciplined imagination. But the 
vistas of our extended world are often buried in 
the research laboratories of the specialists and seen 
only with the specialists’ eyes. Brought into common 
focus, visual events which were formerly too fast 
or too slow, too large or too small, too dense, too 
scattered or otherwise concealed from our eyes, 


could evoke an awareness of the values inherent 


Aerial Photograph. 
Middle West, U. S. A. 


in our expanding world of knowledge and vision. 
As the sky, the stars, the sunset with its rich color 
metamorphosis, or a flower with its delicate archi- 
tecture, was for man more than a textbook of 
information, so now the vistas of our nature revealed 
by science, can offer inspiring symbols, a more 
comprehensive model of our sensed world. Around 
us is a “landscape,” the spiritual environment that 
we have fathomed with our senses. 

Men have always tried to extend the field of 
sensory experience throughout their environment 
— to bring more and more of the world into ever 
sharper focus. Just as the blind use canes to widen 
their field of contact, the earliest men used hills 
or trees as vantage points from which they could get 


Russett Twiccs: Benediction, casein and oil, 1952. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Caplan, Pittsburgh. 
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Mid-span Wake of an Airfoil. 


Eva Stater: Cross Current, oil, 1954. 
Collection of the Artist. 


a comprehensive view of their surroundings — of 
the terrain, of lurking adversaries, predatory animals, 
of potential food. They not only sought the largest 
possible view but the smallest, observing bits of 
their environment in isolation, The small world 
charged with detail was recognized to be as useful 


a key to survival — and as exciting a field for 





adventurous exploration — as the large world with 
its variety and sweep. Men first picked the roses 
and then the petal, only to lose the petal itself 


in the minutest examination of veining and texture. 
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Motion Study. 


Besides exploring the fields of the very large and 
the very small, men tried to penetrate beyond the 
surface. They tried to read in the eyes of others 
what was happening in their minds. 
Fourteen thousand years ago and more, men 
sharpened their skill in observation to the point 
where they could retain and later record memory 
traces of the swiftest movements of animals and 
men. Finding food and shelter, avoiding danger 
— human motives for extending the sensed field 
and building coherent sense experience were trans 
formed in the process of fulfillment. Engaging in 
sensory exploration grounded in animal needs, men 
drew free from their bondage to immediate 
practicalities, and built sense experiences for 
emotional reasons. In doing so, they constructed 
the emotional basis for science and art. Science 
begins when men gauge the regularities found im 
sensation in order to learn the structure of the 
world. Art begins when they re-create sense paticrns, 
using sounds and images to preserve past expericnces 
and to enrich the present. These re-created sense 
patterns are used for communication; sights and 
sounds are transformed into pictures and wr ting. 
The effort to re-create and preserve sense expe: ence 
lays the basis for the symbolic structure of com 
munication. Science, art and social communication 


are built with the material of primary ens 
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Rosert McCHEsNEY: 
From the Mexico Series. Oil, 1952. 
Collection of the Artist. 
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Oscilloscope Photograph. 
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experiences. And man’s emotional life — _ his 
experience of pleasure and pain, of order and chaos 
—is similarly anchored in the sensory field. 

As science and art became strong driving forces, 
men found increasingly insistent their emotional 
need to extend the range of the senses, to broaden 
and deepen the sensed field, to build more com- 
prehensive models of space and to shape the world 
into a rationally understood and _ emotionally 
meaningful domain in which they could orient 
themselves and live. Efforts in these directions 
accelerated and multiplied, and led to the discovery 
of new vistas. 

It became evident as men had long imagined, 
that there exists a world beyond the reach of the 
senses, developed through biological adaptation to 
a particular environment. And so we face anew 
the old task to find our way in the world, a world of 
enlarge’ scale and of dynamic and increasingly com- 
plex di:nensions. 

But ‘mages are still our basic tools of under- 
standin As elemental structures of focused 
experie ces, they enable us to deal with the 
environ ient and control our development. Images 
shape id key our thoughts and feelings as the 
genetic material shapes and keys the composition, 
growth nd reproduction of our bodies. The images 


we she © encode our common culture; our private 
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Sue Futier: 
String Construction #51, plastic thread and aluminum, 1953. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 


images encode our unique inner life, impressing on 
us both the richness of the sensed and the order 
of the understeod. And here lies the great challenge 





for contemporary artists. Artistic sensibility always 
pioneered in shaping into images the vistas of the 
available world. To translate the patterns of nature’s 


wider vistas into images and make from them an 





inner map of the outer world, is a great task. By 
fulfilling this task we can hope to reach a cultural 
unity, a common world of art and science, of which 


so many of us dream. 
















To others I leave the task of showing the rela- 
tionship of these lithographs by Crawford to his 
other works. To others I leave the tracing of influ- 
ences that have affected them, the techniques em- 
ployed, the explanations, the criticisms. 

I have no reason for writing now other than that 
these recent lithographs, as well as much of Craw- 
ford’s past work, have a firm and personal meaning 
for me. The few of his works that I have lived with 
for many years are still a source of great pleasure. 
To me that is the real test of a painting — no in- 
volved analysis, no comparisons, no enigmas, no 
credos — constant looking at day in and day out. 
I change and the pictures change, but always they 
refresh me. I would like to capture in words exactly 
what they have meant to me, but I am not a poet. 
Besides, painting cannot be translated into words 
any more than music can. But by writing of my 
enthusiasm I may perhaps kindle, or carry further, 
the enthusiasm of others. 

I would like to say first that above all else the 
important thing is that we respond to life around 
us in a way that will result in positive actions of a 
progressive nature, Art is a vital catalyst in this. 

Among those artists who express a belief in the 
positive in life around us is Crawford. In his work 
there is no confusion. In them everything is set 
down clearly and boldly with precision and mean- 
ing. Each part is related to the whole in a balanced 
tension. Slowly through the years, with concentra- 
tion and purpose, he has gotten closer and closer to 
the quality of a subject that caught his imagination 
and his eyes. In these latest lithographs he has 


de Grasse, 1952 (blue, black and tan). 


Lithographs by Ralston Crawiord 






BY EDWARD H. DW:GHT 


summed up what he has found in years of work. 
They are the distillation of past works giver new 
grace and clarity. Slowly but surely he has reached 
the effortlessness of performance that come:, not 
at once or easily, but after years of work. 


He builds pictures out of past experiences, some 
very recent, most of long standing; but he gives 
them new meaning by the experiences and surround. 
ings at the moment they are made. The fact that 
these lithographs were made in Paris is of more 
than passing importance. Both the peace and the 
excitement of Paris penetrated them, gave these 
lithographs lightness, mellowed them. The artist was 
free then from the many everyday matters that break 
up the steady attention necessary to produce work 
of such a concentrated nature. T 

In January 1952, he showed me the first group of 
lithographs. I asked him why he liked Paris, He 


said for many reasons. To begin with people there Ww 
accept art, they do not need words for stimulation, th 
edification, and excuse. “I took my lithographs into lo 
a dealer and showed him my work. He looked at ti 
them slowly, asking nothing. He did not know me 80 
or anything about me. ‘They are good’ he said, ‘but It 
I guess you know that.’ ” 

What gives Crawford’s work its validity, its lasting 1 
power, is that he has put into it, by his own effort, th 
the essence of something deeply felt and penetrat- ” 
ingly seen in nature.. “I speak first of subject-matter,” bu 
he once wrote, “because for me it is of basic im in 
portance. Certain subjects have done things to my int 
eyes and to my head. I have painted them.” His re 
work is the result of his seeing nature in his own ing 
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Lifeboat Detail, 1952 (tan, blue and black). 
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The Table, 1955 (black and white). 


way and revealing what he has seen and thought 
through the force of his own nature. He is scrupu- 
lously honest. Sometimes his progress is slow, some- 
times fast, but it is ultimately sure and it is going 
somewhere based on what has come before. Where? 
Its future lies in his hands. 

“I have no creed or manifesto. They are traps.” 
That is his basic belief as a man and an artist. In 
this age of creeds among nations and manifestos 
among artists, the individual is being pulled under, 
but if man is to survive, his belief in himself must 
in the end surmount all the fears that drive him 
into hostile camps. Art which proclaims the suprem- 
acy of man’s spirit cannot be tied up with any think- 
ing that will ultimately trap it. 

On his return to Paris early in 1952, Crawford 
wrote me the following, “Sometimes I dig and falter 
and it is all close to a tortuous procedure from 
which ‘ittle comes forth. Them sometimes I know 
exactly, Right now I know. I know the melodies, 
the counterpoint, and the dissonances I shall create. 
Yes, it may surprise you but I can hardly wait to 
put cc-tain conceptions on stone, because I wish 
to see ‘hem! This feeling, thinking, living will not 
be complete, full, until the pictures exist. Some- 
times, “his time, the pictures grow out of a kind of 
organi inevitability.” 

It d 1 not surprise me that he felt this way before 


beginning his second series of lithographs in Paris. 
I knew why he returned. He had left in 1951 before 
he had finished saying what he had to say. His 
return was inevitable and the results too, To me the 
1952 series seemed unsurpassed in any of his previ- 
ous work. What is so amazing, among other things, 
is the wide variety among prints of the same subject 
as well as among all the prints: the delicacy of one 
group, the strength of others, the range from works 
of near realism to others of a non-objective nature. 

In his most recent series of lithographs, made in 
Paris this year and currently on exhibition. at the 
Wyhe Gallery in New York, Crawford has carried 
out to the fullest his explorations of the medium 
of lithography. 

The lithographs were made in the French tradi- 
tion of close collaboration between the artist and the 
printer, and were printed directly from Crawford’s 
drawings on stone, zinc and transfer paper. 

In the earlier series bold, solid color dominated 
the design, while the 1955 series is especially notable 
for the rich and subtle textures and tones in black 
and white. In this 1955 series Crawford’s creative 
energy and technical invention seem at their peak. 

For me the spirit that emanates from all of Ral- 
ston Crawford’s lithographs is more important than 
the work itself and if you want to “understand” 
you must look at these works for yourself. 


——— . 
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PROFILE 


Henry McBride . . . Dean of Art Crities 


BY CHARLOTTE DEVREE 


What can you do. 
I can answer any question. 


Very well answer this. 


Whe is Henry McBride? 


So Gertrude Stein asked in 1917, in pique at her 
friend the critic. The answer would now be that 
Henry McBride, in over four decades of writing, 
has been darting like a bright bird through the 
New York art world, and that that is a long time 
to maintain brightness. 

Through thirty-seven years’ reviewing for The New 
York Sun to its finis in 1949; through seven years’ 
essays during the “twenties for the famous Dial; 
through editing Creative Art and writing for other 
publications and now for Art News — McBride, with 
apparent effortlessness and a conversational non- 
chalance of tone that Miss Stein no doubt approved, 
has often cut aside mediocrity and found quality 
that he has often been first among critics to discover. 
Again he has been changeable, he has seemed arbi- 
trary, he has apparently not quite watched where 
critical wounds were made and has drawn artists’ 
blood. But he has kept his dash. He has written 
and still writes like a man who doesn’t mind com- 
mitting himself and would a good deal rather be 
wrong than dull. Since, during McBride’s decades 
of writing, an enormous amount of ten-ton verbiage 
has been printed about art, his contribution, if 
sometimes exasperating, has been fresh and, in the 
large part, boldly perceptive. In the story of mod- 
ern art’s acceptance in America, he is a major figure. 

Though over eighty — six feet tall, erect, hau- 
teur in the carriage of the head, the face unlined, 
the blue eyes old man’s eyes but with a boyish 
precocity in the open stare — McBride still has 
about him an air of the nineteen-twenties. He seems 
to have breathed so deeply of it at the time that it 
never left him. He is a survivor of a racy club of 
a sort we haven’t any more. 

In the “twenties, McBride recalls now, “everything 


was coming up, you felt it.” The international band 
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Henry McBripe by Florine Stettheimer, oil, dated 1922. 
Estate of Ettie Stettheimer, New York. 

In the background are indications of Demuth, Lachaise and 
Homer. Mr. McBride doesn’t know what the castle-like thing 
at center is — says it’s not the Armory. 


of artists, poets, novelists, writers and satellites, that 
took in Picasso and Mabel Dodge, set a high tone 
and brought contempt to bear upon Babbitry, and 
McBride was of the band. Of all the decades of 
his life, the *twenties was most to his liking. 

Then critic for The Sun and the Dial, McBride 
went abroad every summer, crossing for $50 on the 
one-class French Rochambeau that set wine, red and 
white, free at table. For $500 he could stay @)road 
for three months and buy a suit of clothes, the whole 
costing less than equal time, without a new suit, 
in America. In Paris, Gertrude Stein gathered the 
great for his pleasure — earlier, Picasso wit! Fer 
nande; then Matisse, Braque, Gris (at se :arate 
luncheons, of course). He remembers merrim :nt at 


Braque’s, when Braque demanded admiratic. for 
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his Cc ot, explaining that he had always wanted a 
Corot ut, being unable to afford one, had painted 
it hireself. “Gertrude,” McBride recalls, “pro- 
nounc: 1 it the best Corot she’d ever seen.” 

In ) -w York, the Dial crowd of the ’twenties was 
brillia: t. Now, taken from library stacks, its not 
very feded red-brown title pages are breath-taking 
for the lustre of listed names: Sherwood Anderson, 
D. H. Lawrence, Santayana, Benedetto Croce, Yeats, 
Max Ecerbohm, E. E. Cummings, Ezra Pound, Hart 
Crane. T. S. Eliot. Through regular contributions 
to the Dial McBride knew Marianne Moore, a close 
friend to the present, and he met the others at 
suppers at Dial offices. It was a great life, the best. 

During the “twenties, when McBride hit his full 
critical stride, he reached his fifties, His long life 
had begun in the eighteen-seventies in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. There McBride went to public schools 
and kept books for a seed merchant. Greatly bored 
with accounting, he eagerly took the advice of 
friends who saw his drawings and urged that he 
| go to New York to study art. 

At twenty-two, in New York in the ‘nineties, 
“McBride got his first taste of iconoclasm in art. 
His teacher, John Ward Stimson, was an old aristo- 
crat and a natural revolutionary who hated academ- 
icism and especially Sargent. After art school, Mc- 
| Bride’s painting languished and he taught, first at 
a Y.M.C.A. Starting the art program at the famous 
Lower East Side Educational Alliance, he had his 


first whiff of a European-in-source attitude toward 


22. art. He remembers in classes Abraham Walkowitz, 
nine a Samuel Halpert and Jo Davidson — the latter a 
ike thing troublesome young fellow. Students responded, Mc- 


Bride recalls. They had talent, they knew how to 
be artists. The excitement he caught from them 


es, that 

h tone vanished before his lack-lustre group at the Trenton 

ry, and [@ School of Industrial Arts, where he taught for five 
yo 

ades of years. Strictly American, their talent was often equal 


to the New Yorkers’, but the Trenton boys were 
IcBride timid and had no idea what it means to be aw artist. 
Born Americans, McBride decided then, faced ter- 





on the 

* oil rible handicaps in approaching the life of art. He 
abroad i Pethaps bore ‘this in mind when he wrote, later in 
e whole the “twe.:ties, “Were I a monarch of even an income 
ow of a mi ‘ion a year — but that is the least I could 
red te do it c: — I know that I could guarantee an at- 
th Fer mosphe > in this country that would produce artists 
ye varate Within .-n years.” 

_— It we accidental that McBride became a critic. 
ne In 191: a friend, Sam Swift, successor to Huneker 








on The Sun, asked McBride to be his assistant. Swift 
was fired within the year and McBride took over. 
His tenure as lead critic began after the Armory 
Show in 1913, which he did not review. McBride 
looks back now at the long years on The Sun with 
amusement. He arrived when the paper’s cultural 
pretentions were petering and stayed, largely, he 
thinks, because art was of least importance to editors 
and because he had the good sense to avoid them 
in the city room and corridors. 

The critical tone at McBride’s entry on the scene 
was heavy, and mainly against the new art. Frank 
Mather was writing in The Nation that “post-impres- 
sionism is mostly ignorant splurge . . . Cubism is 
an occult and curious pedantry;” and about Matisse, 
“it is an art essentially epileptic.” The Armory 
Show, however, had its articulate supporters and 
Walter Pach then wrote that “the present age in 
France is the equivalent of the Renaissance in Italy.” 

Of the two worlds — Paris and New York — 
McBride declared for the art of Paris. Despite en- 
thusiasm for some American artists, his first admira- 
tion was for “the French rooster, who stalks about 
with such a superior air that most of us feel cheap.” 
Thus, in 1925, he put it on the line: “The fact is 
that the fate of abstract art is not deeply dependent 
upon anything that American artists have done. 
A few have become interesting, due to the new 
liberal tendencies, but the post office address of the 
giants is still Paris.” 

There was the flavor, in McBride’s Paris accounts 
through the ‘twenties, of their coming from one 
perched high on a lookout, ready to call to those 
below news of excitement in art. His readers below 
must often have felt that they got the first word, 
and that this was next best to going to Braque’s 
themselves. In 1922, McBride thus relayed gossip: 
“Now in Paris in the ateliers, they are talking about 
a return to Ingres, headed by Picasso.” And, the 
next year: “The Parisians are just dying to have an 
affair with some new artist.” 

McBride had seen Dufy’s work in Paris during 
the war and praised it in New York. When the Euro- 
peans showed in New York, he came out for them. 
In 1922, he said about Brancusi’s sculptures: “They 
have the air, at first glance, of having been polished 
by the sands beneath the sea for ages — surface 
details polished off, essential virtues intact. There 
is something ineffably precious and tender about 
these pieces, the workmanship in them is beyond 
anything hitherto [text continued on page 58] 
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A major loan exhibition of American primitive painting 
(1670-1954) was planned by Dr. Otto Kallir and organized by 
the Smithsonian Institution for the U. S. Information Agency 
in 1954, It has been traveling abroad during the past year, 
accompanied by a large illustrated catalogue of which many 
thousand copies have been distributed. The extraordinary 
enthusiasm for these American primitives is reflected in hun- 
dreds of newspaper articles, mostly illustrated, many several 
pages long, from Switzerland, Austria. Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, England and Scotland. The following excerpts are 
typical, and may help to evaluate our native art from a fresh 
perspective. The title above was the one used by T. W. Earp 
for his article on the exhibition in the London Daily Telegraph. 


Swiss Press 


Die Zeit, Lucerne, July 17, ’54 

At long intervals there emerge from the past whole groups 
of artistic creations that had, at best, hitherto been known 
to a few initiated. What had been visible all the time, is 
suddenly discovered. . . . The controversial figure of Henri 
Rousseau has forced us time and again to turn our attention 
toward the “Peintres Naifs,” the Primitives, Folk Painters, 
artists of the heart and instinct, or whatever we wish to call 
them. In Switzerland the art galleries of Basle and Berne 
have devoted shows to their work. These “Natur Genies,” as 
the 18th century would have called them, developed their 
means of expression, equally removed from formal schooling 
and folkloristic ornamentalism, harmonizing unprejudiced ob- 
servation with intuition. . . . Only in recent years, however, 
has this type of art been recognized as the innate form of 
the young American Pioneer nation. . . . Our exhibition is 
a varied and colorful picture book of three centuries. .. . 
For us this show will be an occasion to re-evaluate our con- 
ception of primitive art, chiefly formed up to now by the 
study of modern French painting. It will from now on have 
to take in a wider range, both geographically, and a few 
centuries back in time. . . . (Dr. Adolf Reinle, Curator of the 
Kunstmuseum, Lucerne) 


Der Bund, Berne, July 21, °54 

Whether they be landscapes or portraits, pictures of animals 
or flowers, naive representations of historical or religious 
subjects, the directness of artistic intuition never fails to stir. 
There is but a short step from vision to form, hence the 
freshness and vitality, the touching and even gripping human- 
ness that is expressed in the more than 140 pictures in the 
exhibition. 


Schaffhausner Nachrichten, July 29, ’54 
These untaught painters have anticipated much of what the 


20th century took pains to fight for, with regard to the daring 
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simplification of color and form. Some of the paintir.gs bear 
a striking resemblance to the works of Dufy and Matisse, 
but scarcely to those of the Douanier Rousseau, wit': whom 
they have nothing in common. 


Neue Zuercher Nachrichten, August 18, ’54 


The infiltration of Europe by the American way of thinking 
has naturally led to a certain amount of resistance, which is, 
in part, justified. The catchword most frequently used in this 
connection is that of the “American lack of culture,” which 
often thoughtlessly interchanges the two very different mean. 
ings of culture and civilization. A more thorough discussion 
of the subject often reveals that we know startlingly little 
about the whole matter. The exhibition of American art in 
the Kunsthaus of Lucerne is therefore of special importance 
as it provides us with a basis from which we may at least 
begin to judge the artistic forces at work on the other side 
of the Ocean. 


Solothurner Zeitung, August 28, ’54 


There is no dishonesty about these pictures. Their intuition 
is heartfelt and genuine. Their abstractions are not constructed 
according to a blueprint, they spring from the artists’ sense 
of beauty, and deep inner necessity. Do we intend to take 
such qualities as a standard for the evaluation of primitive 
art? If so, it is justifiable to give these works a place in the 
art galleries. 


German Press 


Westdeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, December 11, 's 
This exhibit was richly diversified, unusually charming, and 
quite original. The title “Primitive” could be confusing, but 
it means the very thing that represents the greatest charm of 
these paintings: The power of imagination not distorted by 
aesthetic refinements; an immediate image of life. 


Muensterische Zeitung, December 29, ’54 
Fascinating art of the heart. Painting, untainted with trad: 
tion and close to earth — optimistic and colorful. . . . This 
art is something very special since it represents in its ow) 
peculiar fashion all those characteristics which form ‘x shape 
of the American people. . . . The paintings resul: from 4 
genuine tradition which developed independently a: 1 which 
to the present time has remained lively and origi al . -: 
there is presented in this exhibit a link with the f: scinating 
art of the heart, of pure and untainted seeing. 


Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Decembe: 29,4 
North America’s primitive painting is characterize: by the 
self confidence of free settlers who find themselv«: far ™ 
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moved “-om the authority of the Old World. . . . The sound 
of arrc 2nt aesthetic criticism does not reach so far . . . the 
painter’ were left completely to themselves. They had the 
freedor. of pioneers, and from time to time balanced a dim 
memor. of some art tradition with a new realism, and thus 
succeed: 1 in catching new realities in a magic way. 


Seandinavian Press 


Morge1posten, Oslo, March 29, ’55 
Men an:| women get out of your homes and see this wonderful 
and en‘crtaining exhibit! 


Dagbiadet, Oslo, March 31, ’55 

The most outstanding three primitive painters are Hicks for 
his greatness in composition, Pickett for his originality and 
color and John Kane who is in some ways like Rousseau. 


Morgan-Tidningen, Stockholm, March 2, ’55 


(The exhibit) has such freshness, spontaneity and genuine 
humanism that one and all cannot fail to be enthusiastic. 


Austrian Press 


Die Presse, November 6, °54 

The exhibition gives pleasure to the old and the young, to the 
conservative as well as the modern person, a pleasure only felt 
when something is offered that comes from the heart and 
therefore also speaks to the heart. . . . This exhibition is like 
a little paradise, in which no snake has handed the apple from 
the Tree of Art to these stalwart limners. (Joerg Lampe) 




























Swiss spectators viewing a painting of Mar- 
blehead Harbor in the exhibition of Amer- 
ican Primitive Painting, here displayed in 
the Lucerne Museum of Fine Arts. 


Erie Newton, reviewing the London open- 
ing of the exhibition for the New York 
Times comments on this same painting by 
John 0. !. Frost (the painter discussed on 
page 28 in this issue) as follows: “Per- 
haps the nost engaging picture in the show 
is the le st ‘artistic.’ It is half landscape, 
half may crowded with villagers in action. 
Every av lable space is filled with explana- 
tory desc-iptions. It represents ‘Marblehead 
Harbour, Gregory Street and Marblehead 
Neck.’ I: _: a balloon’s-eye-view of the scene. 
Underne:'h the diminutive pigsties is the 
inseripti : ‘Most everybody kept a pig’ and, 
beside 2 onely figure gazing out to sea, ‘He 
is spyin; to spread the news.’ Art, to Mr. 
Frost, w : a means of conveying informa- 
tion viv ly; but if art alone proved inad- 
equate, -terature could be brought in to 
reinforc: the message.” 





Neues Oesterreich, November 6, ’54 


After having been introduced first to the untaught talent of 
Grandma Moses, who is now in her 94th year, and whose work 
is naturally included in the show, and having enjoyed her 
colorful and many figured pictures, one is surprised to find 
that she has had many predecessors, and that many similarly 
gifted artists have sprung up around her. 


Neue Wiener Tageszeitung, October 30, ’54 


The general impression of this extensive show lies mainly in 
the realm of feeling, and it is rooted in lovable simplicity. 
The subject matter has not yet become a problem. We can 
however sense something transcending the visible world in the 
best of these pictures, which makes them true works of art. 
... All in all a charming exhibition. (K. M. Grimme) 


Arbeiterzeitung, October 31, °54 


What we call folk art does not extend beyond the period of 
the Baroque. What has been done at a later date by artisans 
and craftsmen, such as sign painters, and is being done up 
to the present day, follows traditional patterns and leaves 
hardly any room for individual expression. Therefore, from 
what we can judge so far, America, being a younger country, 
is the only one to possess this type of art, whose latest exam- 
ples were created in our time. 


Berichte und Informationen, November 12, ’54 


I think we are looking into the deepest part of the American 
soul. And this is why I should like to call this art “national” 
American art, because it really expresses the soul of the 
[continued on page 62] 


American people. 
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This is the first of a regular series of features highlighting 
trends, personalities and events in the art world. “Gallery 
Notes” is designed to furnish a forum of news and opinion 
from those who form a bridge between artist and audience — 
the dealers, curators and publishers. In this initial column and 
continuing into the December issue, we present a cross-section 
of opposing points of view on the question of America’s chang- 
ing position in the international art world, clarifying some of 
the points raised by Edith Halpert’s letter in the May issue. 


What Makes an International Art Center? 


IS IT the presence in a given country of artists of genius? 
Is it a tradition of handicrafts and elegant decorative arts? 
Is it a flourishing market in art objects? Is it the influence 
of professional taste-makers or the convergence of many arts? 
Does a nation become culturally dominant because of eco- 
nomic and political power; because of the existence of a 
leisure class; because it offers a climate of burgeoning ideas 
and the freedom to express them, or because of a love and 
need for art among the people of the nation? 

Does this country possess any or all of these qualifications? 

In the hot days of last June when this column was being 
launched to the tune of locking gallery doors, we laid before 
the gallery world — or remnants of it — these questions. 
With ironic timing we broached the future of New York as 
an international art center at the very moment when our 
informants, the dealers, were bound en masse for Paris! 
Undaunted we intercepted some between Fifty-seventh Street 
and Idlewild. Later it appeared that a number had remained 
here to face our inquisitive barrage, while they scanned vaca- 
tion timetables. 

Thus we initiated a column already conceived along uncon- 
ventional lines. As a feature covering some of the behind- 
the-scenes aspects of our own and the international art world, 
we planned to present to our readers a digest of opinion 
from those who have to be informed or bankrupt — the deal- 
ers. In addition we proposed to sample points of view from 
collectors, curators, artists and publishers. All of the latter 
are fairly respectable as contributors to art magazines. But 
dealers have been made the untouchables of the editorial 
pages. We invited the dealers to speak here, not disinterest- 
edly, but with all the acumen with which they must and do 
defend their personal interests. We solicited their points of 
view on European as well as American art since its presenta- 
tion is an important part of the American art world. 

Initially we put our question in the brashest form: “Do 
you think it likely that the center of the international art 
world will shift from Paris to New York?” George Witten- 
born, publisher of the Documents of Modern Art (his com- 
ments on art’ publishing will appear in December with those 
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of other publishers) detected in this question, a Trojan 
horse introduced into the camp of provincialism. We would 
watch to see if any of the natives claimed it or if any ideo. 
logical soldiers got out. A “yes” answer with an immediate 
timetable would betray a “Madison Avenue” mentality. Qn 
the other hand, taken in historical perspective, it provoked 
more searching questions with concrete answers. 

In one of our first interviews we encountered just such a 
long range scanning of the art horizon in a most provocative 
analysis by Claus Perls. The son of a dealer who lectured 
on Platonic philosophy at the Sorbonne, he is, like his father, 
always ready to defend philosophically a highly individual 
position. 

Replying to the leading question of a likelihood of a shift 
of cultural leadership to this country, he said: “In the past 
the consolidation of political and economic power in a new 
center has often been accompanied by a flowering in the arts. 
In some cases an art of genius developed; in other instances, 
as in the Roman Empire, a pleasant art but without genius 
was the result. In any case the influence of the state was 
felt. This flowering, however, may not be in the field of paint 
ing. It could just as well be in music, in architecture or in 
literature. 

If this approach sends us thumbing through history books 
in search of correspondences of political and cultural inflv- 
ence, it also leaves us stranded as to what part will be played 
by the Soviet Union, another potential world power of the 
near future. Mr. Perls apparently sees a world art, rather 
than one of opposing camps. “Today,” he said, “we have 
an international art style — a painting language used by 
artists in every country and very soon it may cross the iron 
curtain too. Individual differences are more important than 
the differences between national groups, It is practically 
impossible to distinguish between paintings (in the abstract- 
expressionist style) produced in Japan, Italy, France o 
America. Work in this international style is competent, dee- 
orative and professional. The catch is that in the past real 
talent, talent approaching genius, has always brought in 4 
new kind of vision, while this international school is using 
an established language fifty years old. If there is an artist 
of genius alive today we have no chance of knowing about 
him. We would not recognize his work if we saw it. It 
would be completely strange.” 


The Great Tradition 


WINDING up his remarks, Mr. Perls introduced iic que 
tion that must loom large in this whole discussion: Is Surope’s 
great art tradition dying or already dead? “Our -ituation 
may well be like that of the Renaissance in Italy a--er 1530 
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or the | ztch after 1670,” he said. “In France, the center of 
this inte sational style, there were three generations of com- 
monly 2°-epted genius — that of Courbet and Daumier, fol- 
lowed b- that of Cézanne and finally that of Picasso. It may 
be that :-ese climactic achievements are now at an end.” 

It is <2ly a few steps from the modern sveltness of the 
Perls G:'lery to the Renaissance grandeur of the Duveen 
establish:ent, but in passing from the “modern old masters” 
of the ove, with all they signify of individual and rebellious 
genius, !) the traditional masterpieces of the other, one em- 
braces a milieu which, including individual genius, also looks 
back to ne even older tradition of the handicrafts. Through 
the hands of Edward Fowles and Bertram S.’ Boggis — be- 
tween them totaling a century of service at Duveen — have 
passed some of the world’s greatest treasures. They have 
consequently developed a sensitive discernment (Mr. Fowles 
detected the Van Meegeren forgeries from the first) that 
resides in the fingertips as well as in mind and eye. 

Illustrating the art sensibility penetrating all layers of 
French life, both men have fascinating stories. They tell of 
French peasants who cherished old pictures through genera- 
tions, of a Parisian hackey who remarked appreciatively on 
“the lovely little Louis Quinz clock” his fare, Mr. Fowles, 
was carrying. They describe auctions at which pictures were 
sold for prices never matched in this country and of master- 
pieces presented in a profusion unknown on this side of the 
Atlantic. To an American it is startling to be reminded, as 
I was in this interview, of the living presence in the Europe 
of today of so many of the traditions, even the rituals, of the 
old craftsmen and the Freemasons. “In Paris,” Mr. Fowles 
said, “every stone and cornice speaks to the artist or crafts- 
man of the elegance of former times. Simply from exposure 
to this environment he develops a sure feeling for propor- 
tion and detail. But if you bring a French cabinetmaker or 
stone mason to this country — as we did in building the 
original Duveen Gallery on Fifty-Sixth Street — he loses his 
‘eye’ in six months.” 

“Paris would remain the art center even if she had no 
single artist more important than, say, Jackson Pollock — 
and Picasso is still alive.” This was Samuel Kootz speaking 
up rather unexpectedly for the France-for-taste-and-tradition 
position. Widely known as a spokesman for and writer on 
the American avant-garde, Mr. Kootz has recently welcomed 
into his gallery several of the younger French painters. “The 
French artist has an undoubted advantage over the American,” 
he said, “in that his work is saleable on the international 
market. As everyone knows, the work of Americans is not. 
He has another advantage in that he is usually far more pro- 
ductive. In France a painter goes into the studio and works 
a certain part of the day, just as the artist-craftsman of other 
times used to do. Here the artist waits for inspiration and 
produces 2 fraction as much. We have a lively and energetic 
group her: but the presence of eight to ten outstanding artists 
doesnot ake an art center.” 


No Cu.ural Copyright 


“CULTU E is something for which . . . they (Europeans) 
hold the copyright . . . they will jealously protect it from 
deliberat infringement,” said Francis Henry Taylor in a re- 
cent edi'-sial in the Saturday Review. This view which has 
had a © -nsiderable vogue here — both from those who 
deplore id those who applaud the infringement — undoubt- 


edly represents the picture that some Europeans have of 
themselves. But even the most casual sampling of critical 
opinion, including those reviews quoted here, shows that 
many critics and artists are less concerned with “cultural 
copyright” than with the pleasure in fresh discovery of such 
of our artists as Steinberg, Calder, Pollock, and Tobey and 
others of the Pacific School. Far from “basking in the sunset 
of her own great past” as Mr. Taylor imagined, they face, if 
anything, a sunrise in which priorities will be regarded as 
archaic, as the tides of creativity spill over on first one beach 
and then another of a cozier Atlantic. 

Evidence on this point was sent to us by Marian Willard 
who handles Mark Tobey, Morris Graves and others in the 
West-coast, Orient-inspired direction. “Simultaneously to the 
Museum of Modern Art exhibition in Paris,” she writes, “a 
small retrospective of Mark Tobey’s painting was shown at 
the Jeanne Bucher Gallery in Paris. Tobey’s work received 
two excellent reviews in Les Arts and Le Monde.” The critic 
of the latter says, in part, “Thus the painting of the United 
States, long nourished by European trends, finally takes the 
initiative . . . Tobey was the first one to have the idea of 
integrating into the traditional western metiér the resources 
of Asiatic calligraphy.” Alain Jouffroy, writing in Les Arts, 
said, “Mark Tobey seems to want to realize an art specifically 
modern that reconciles and harmonizes the spirit of all civili- 
zations and in particular the Orient and Occident. The extent 
of such a project, which Tobey accomplishes discreetly and 
silently within the scope of his life, would irritate those for 
whom art must still be confined to the respect of a national 
tradition.” 

Miss Willard suggests that the reason some of our exhibi- 
tions abroad have been criticized is that we have presented 
too many painters with too few paintings. “I for one,” she 
said, “would like to advocate exhibitions of a few well 
selected painters with twenty or thirty paintings each, retro- 
spective if possible, so that the work of each artist can at 
least be studied, savored and appraised as a full-bodied unit.” 

Otto Kallir whose Galerie St. Etienne is known both for 
primitives and European Expressionists has enjoyed a tremen- 
dous success with Grandma Moses in Europe (he also helped 
organize an international exhibition of American popular art). 
Even including these he said, “Europe has seen very little 
American art. In spite of a number of shows presented we 
always send the same group of artists featuring predomi- 
nantly the extreme abstractionists. Such important critics as 
Herbert Read and Andre Chastel in France have just as 
repeatedly rejected them. But when other artists were shown, 
such artists as Milton Avery and John Marin, they were fa- 
vorably received. American art cannot be represented or 
judged on the basis of any one group.” 

French critics have been quite fair in the opinion of 
Georgette Passedoit who shows Americans in modern idioms 
at the Passedoit Gallery. “Americans are not above criticism 
any more than are French painters,” she said. “In the gener- 
ally favorable reviews of shows abroad of two of her artists, 
Frederick Franck and Charles Shaw, she found honest and 
constructive judgements. “In giving American works serious 
criticism,” she said, “the French show their respect for our 
maturity. If they were to pat us on the back just for the 
sake of good politics, that would really show contempt for 
our expression.” 

“Quality which equals its audacity,” was the judgement of 
a French critic on an exhibition of contemporary watercolors 
shown in Toulouse. The enthusiastic and discerning com- 
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ments of Dr. Maurice Becq (writing in the La Depeche de 
Toulouse) were sent us by Doris Meltzer, of the Meltzer 
Gallery, who organized the show which has toured the mu- 
seums of France under the auspices of the Cultural Division 
of the United States Embassy in Paris and the L’ Association 
Francaise d’Action Artistique. Dr. Becq, in his review, com- 
mented especially on “the use of watercolor for the ends of 
pure painting and hence the magnifying of a genre which 

. considered by us as minor, rises as high as the most 
complete and lofty expression concerned with painting. Un- 
derstandably,” he continues, “such an exhibition will draw sar- 
casm and jeers from those who have not gone beyond Monet 
and Renoir, but it will make the worshippers of the new art 
delirious with enthusiasm.” Noting that a number of the 
artists were born abroad he adds nevertheless that, “almost 
all are Americans freeing the vibrant expression of a new 
and free people who hold fully to the new art. One meets 
again the taste for humor, the naiveté, the paradox and the 
excess which is perhaps specifically American.” 


The International Market 


IF EUROPEANS have admired our art they have not, with a 
few exceptions, bought it. The obstacle in the opinion of 
Martha Jackson, is more of a market practise than of “cul- 
tural copyright,” and can be overcome. Martha Jackson is 
one of the most progressive of the dealers to have entered 
the contemporary field recently because her faith in her artists 
is backed by practical action and imaginative planning. She 
believes that whereas formerly the great need was to show 
American work, today the attitude of the dealer should be 
to buy it. She cites the example of Curt Valentin whose 
custom it was to buy the work of the Europeans whom he 
introduced here. “No method is more convincing to collectors 
nor more discouraging to the exhibition of mediocre work 
than dealer-buying. Only when the dealer puts money down 
on an artist as evidence of his faith can the collectors have 
solid confidence in buying.” The international market excludes 
Americans, she believes, “principally because no recognized 
value has been established for their work. Pictures by 
Europeans are sold through galleries at gradually increasing 
prices until it is decided to risk putting one through the 
auction. At that point,” she said, “a value is set which be- 
comes an international yardstick.” She is confident that if 
American works were promoted abroad until an auction value 





can be established, they could approximate a basis of - 
with Europeans, Mrs. Jackson intends to try in this way, to 
break through the barriers of the European market, a» enter. 
prise that will surely be followed with interest by he ga}. 
leries here. 

Many artists abroad are eager to come here, Miss “acksop 
finds (others name Italy and Japan as replacing the a :raction 
of France). They are attracted here, she feels, not fc- study 
and certainly not because we offer them a comforta_le life, 
but simply because of the stimulation of our way of lif. 
and the example of our artists. If this is true — end this 
opinion is backed by several conversations with Visiting 
artists — we have the paradoxical situation of our c-llector; 
going abroad to buy work by painters who themselves Jook 
for inspiration to the art being rejected here. If this is an 
oversimplification almost to the point of farce, it stil! points 
to a stimulating question which this column will continue in 


December. 


Faith in Our Art? 


ROSE FRIED, of the Rose Fried Gallery, one of those to 
whom we put our original speculation as the future art cen. 
ter, quickly turned our Trojan horse around and pushed it 
back toward the shore of its origin. “If we want Europeans 
to recognize our art,” she said, “we must first support it 
ourselves and on a large scale.” So many others we talked 
to similarly flipped our question over on its bald-eagle side 
that we decided to let this challenge become, as an extension 
of the original topic, the point of departure for a section of 
our December column. 

In this next issue we will hear from galleries in Philadelphis 
and Chicago, and from the Seligmann, Stable, Borgenicht and 
Kraushaar Galleries here, as well as from the Abrams and 
Pantheon art publishers and several dealers who are bring 
ing back on-the-spot impressions and reports on reactions to 
American art in Europe. Robert Beverly Hale, Curator of 
American Painting at the Metropolitan Museum, has put his 
finger on some native qualities in American art as he gave 
us a lively estimate of our standing vis-a-vis Europe. Finally 
on the question of support for our native art, we turned to 
those whose judgements are so immediately vital to the artists 
— the collectors. Edward Root, whose collection of Ameri- 
can art was shown at the “Met” recently, will explain why 


he bought Americans. 
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Ex sibition Catalogues 


It is of ¢-urse a well-established custom for important art ex- 
hibitions ‘0 be marked by catalogues documenting them with 
material of permanent value for both current visitors and 
future researchers, But in offering a group review of such 
publicatic:ss during the year just past in the field of American 
art, Art ia America is attempting something which, so far as 
this writer’s knowledge extends, has not been done before. As 
with mos: first attempts, the present one will doubtless prove 
to be incomplete in its round-up of material; but the intention 
is that a continuation of this feature shall become a useful 
clearinghouse of information. 


THE CATALOGUE involving the greatest historical research 
is The One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition 
($5.00) by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. For 
this occasion 25 artists, from Benjamin West to John Marin, 
from William Rush to Stirling Calder, were well represented; 
the artists were chosen because they combined, in varying 
degrees, historic significance with some part played in the 
life of the Academy itself. The contents of the exhibit were 
collectively of the highest importance, as demonstrated by the 
249 illustrations, too many of them rendered unclear by the 
paper used but giving an effective bird’s-eye-view of chang- 
ing ideals. The contributions from 25 writers vary widely in 
character, from formal critical estimates to casual personal 
reminiscences, all except one being especially written. In 
oly a few instances do they both note and endorse the 
appreciation contemporaneous with the artist; rather are they 
a record of today’s taste. The general historical aspect of 
this publication primarily concerns the institution issuing it, 
and its selective chronology of institutional events indicates, 
somewhat sparely but also suggestively, the Academy’s cultural 
role, 

Any surprise at this being the first round-up of a year’s 
catalogues must be exceeded by surprise that apparently not 
until 1954 did any museum undertake to give a collective 
exhibition to all the painting Peales. The Cincinnati Museum, 
in commemoration of its admirable idea, has issued Paintings 
by the Peale Family ($.25) with 31 very good illustrations 
and a deftly brief “Introduction” by Edward H. Dwight which 
summarizes the Peale generations and their pictures. In 
assembling the material not only the unavailability of certain 
items but =lso Cincinnati’s distance from sources of supply 
seem to hae prevented the sheer quantity of paintings neces- 
sary to the adequate execution of so ambitious an idea; but 
qualitative’: it was very well worked out. However, no mat- 
ter what ti cause, it was too bad not to include the founder’s 
wonderful ortrait of the dog Argus even though that would 
have brour: along that “powerful passel of people” arranged 
around the table in the “Family Portrait.” The gallery-going 
public sh: “d become acquainted with the elder Peale’s at- 
temptedly “posing “William Pitt” at Montross, Virginia, and 
with his e~ stionally curious “Rachel Weeping” over her dead 
baby; als- desirable would be a striking large-scale nude 
weribed : James Peale. Family completeness would require 
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the inclusion of Charles Peale Polk near the beginning and 
probably another woman descendant who was showing por- 
trait drawings as late as the mid-twenties of this century. 
Thus a really adequate presentation of all the painting ramifi- 
cations of the several generations might approach the com- 
plexity and costliness of the restorations at Williamsburg. 
Short of the impossible, the present catalogue from Cincinnati 
is a desirable epitome. Possibly it will be the start of some- 
body’s ambitious doctoral thesis. 

The most important solo-exhibit catalogue showing up for 
the present occasion is Jack Levine (Boston, Institute of Con- 
temporary Art: $.50), in which Frederick S. Wight gives a 
permanently valuable account of the painter’s career and 
work, This will gain in interest if it is taken as the pendant 
to an earlier catalogue, by the same author from the same 
institution in the same format, of the work of Levine's fel- 
low student and friend, Hyman Bloom. Mr. Wight’s two 
essays are as interdependent as the two painters were when 
young; they interpret both the characters and the works of 
two markedly different imaginatives. The optical shine and 
shimmer of Benson and Tarbell a generation ago made them 
eminently proper painters for proper Bostonians. The pas- 
sion for paint in Levine’s now mordant, now genial satire 
and the viscidly ruddy glow with which Bloom presents the 


‘physical aftermath of death are emi- [continued on page 64] 





Ricwarp Lirrotp: Young Venus, silver, 1955. 
Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts, 








Art in America 





For Collectors 
By C. C. Cunningham 


ABC FOR COLLECTORS OF AMERICAN CONTEMPO- 
RARY ART, with drawings by Saul Steinberg, by John 
I. H. Baur. Distributed by The American Federation of 
Arts, 22 pp., 25¢. 

OLD MASTERS IN AMERICA, by John D. Morse. Rand 
McNally & Co., 192 pp., illus., $3.50. 

THE TASTE-MAKERS, by Russell Lynes. Harper and 
Brothers, 362 pp., illus., $6.00. 


AMERICAN PAINTING FROM THE ARMORY SHOW 
TO THE DEPRESSION, by Milton W. Brown. Princeton 
University Press, 256 pp., illus., $15.00. 





Tue four books listed above have one thing in common in 
that they deal with the visual arts in the United States. Fifty 
years ago, literature on the arts in America was negligible. 
This was due in part to the lack of interest of art historians 
and critics, but also to the fact that there were few patrons 
and collectors of American art. Today this is changed, and 
the American artist and art in America are receiving recogni- 
tion from both popular and critical publications. In retro- 
spect, the Armory show of 1913, discussed by both Russell 
Lynes and Milton W. Brown was a turning point. The cata- 
logues and monographs published by the Museum of Modern 
Art, the Whitney Museum of American Art, and the Walker 
Art Center, Minneapolis, as well as other museums, have 
played a significant role in establishing in this country the 
position of the American artist. In great measure, literature 
on American art has helped to give our artists an audience as 
well as local stature. This, combined with the influence of 
critics, dealers, and in later years museums, has also given the 
timid courage to buy native art. 

For the reader interested in the whys and wherefores of this 
change which has taken place over the last one hundred or 
more years, Russell Lynes’ book affords entertaining reading. 
The Taste-Makers is concerned with “art for the home” in its 
broadest sense, frequently not just any home, but the country 
estates and city residences of the business tycoon or the scion 
of inherited wealth. It deals also with American living in its 
broadest sense, the decoration of the American home in taste 
suitable to one’s standard of living. Moreover, “tips to home 
makers” are dealt with impartially on the one side, for the 
elite by Mrs. Trollope, Edith Wharton, Louis C. Tiffany and 
Elsie de Wolfe, and on the other, for the homebody by Harp- 
ers’ Weekly, Godey’s Lady’s Book, Ladies Home Journal and 
House Beautiful. The intimate exterior and interior architec- 
tural settings of Andrew Jackson Downing and the formal 
stylizations of the Englishman, Sir Charles Eastlake, are con- 
trasted with the later grandiose offerings of Richard Morris 
Hunt and Stanford White. Mr. Lynes brings us up to date 
with the potpourri of “Suburbia in Excelsis” and the lawyer’s 
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wife who practically has a nervous breakdown trying io decide 
on Georgian or modern for the redecoration of her living 
room. Mr. Lynes, however, does not limit his discou:se to the 
home makers, but takes the reader into the vagaries of chang. 
ing tastes in public housing, both stationary and mobile. Jp. 
terspersed in its appropriate period throughout the book are 
stories of the world of the visual arts, the American Art Union, 
the Expositions of 1876 and 1892, the artists, collectors, dealers 
and museums. The tribulations of the collector of Italian 
primitives, James Jackson Jarves, as well as the philanthropic 
Luman Reed and Thomas J. Bryan marked them as ahead of 
their time, but from the turn of the century, Morgan, Frick, 
the Rockefellers and John Quinn set a pattern and a standard 
for others to follow. In the chapters, “Whirlwind on Twenty. 
sixth Street” and “The Art World,” the events which have 
brought art to the American people in a way that Jarves and 
Luman Reed would never have dreamed possible, are wittily 
portrayed. 

In his “Sources and Acknowledgements,” Mr. Lynes states 
that his book “makes no pretensions of being a work of schol- 
arship,” and it is not, for he has drawn liberally from many 
sources, but he has written a charming narrative of history 
and anecdote. It is not anomalous that the first scholarly work 
on taste. in America, L’Evolution du Gout aux Etats-Unis 
(which, incidentally, Mr. Lynes does not mention in his bibli- 
ography, for it is all too littke known), was written by a 
Frenchman, the late René Brimo. In France taste is an inte 
gral part of character or rather of the national character. In 
America, with its multifarious population, taste, as Mr. Lynes 
says, has become an industry, and it is in “the nature of our 
economic system not merely to meet the demand, but to create 
it.” He describes his work as “a personal history not an art 
history,” and so a number of aspects of American taste are 





Drawing by Saul Steinberg from ABC for Collector. reviewed 
above, Copr, 1942 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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omittc.. The scope of the book, however, is considerable, and 
if it lc-ks a certain continuity, it may be attributable partly to 
this, 2 well as to the fact that most of the material appeared 
in diff -ent form, in essays in Harpers’ Weekly, of which Mr. 
Lynes 3 an editor. To the uninitiated, the chapter on “The 
Art W rld” might lead to the belief that there are primarily 
carpet vaggers, philistines and forgers in the American art 
scene, or very little is said about the remarkable activity of 
Ameri2n art institutions and the extraordinary growth of 
Americen public collections in the past half century. 

Evidence of the latter is given in the small book by the 
former editor of the now defunct Magazine of Art, John D. 
Morse, Old Masters in America which is a compilation of the 
paintings, and in some cases drawings, of forty selected artists 
in the collections of American museums. As the author ex- 
plains, the choice of painters is a personal one, and obviously 
certain artists such as Leonardo and Michelangelo are ex- 
cluded by the fact that their paintings are not represented in 
this country. The text accompanying each artist’s listing con- 
tains a short biographical note and a brief critical essay usu- 
ally about the painting chosen for illustration. 

In a book written admittedly as a guidebook for popular 
consumption, the division of the text by artists may seem 
incongruous, since few people other than scholars go through 
museums looking for the work of specific artists. It is cer- 
tainly true that there is a lamentable lack of proper catalogues 
or even guide books of American museums. This void is due 
in part to their rapid growth, and yet it is continually re- 
marked upon by our European colleagues visiting this country. 
From the scholarly point of view therefore, it would have been 
admirable to have many more artists included in the text, or 
better yet, to have volumes on artists of various schools, but 
that will have to await other Berensons. 

Mr. Morse’s lists are somewhat inconsistent in that in certain 
cases drawings are included, while in others, such as that of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, they are omitted. At the 
back of the book is a geographical index of museums giving 
hours of opening and an index of artists represented in each 
museum. It is interesting to note that only The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the National Gallery of Art contain ex- 
amples of all forty of the artists chosen by the author. The 
forty plates are unfortunately poor in quality, but with few 
exceptions are well selected. It is possibly confusing to the 
layman, in spite of the author’s explanation, why Diirer’s 
woodcut of the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse was chosen 
in preference to a drawing, for it introduces a whole new 
medium into the book. 

If and when regional guides to American museums are 
issued, such as those in the Spanish language now published 
by the Pan-American Union, the American people may be- 
come fully aware of their artistic heritage. In the meantime 
Mr. Morse’s book serves a most useful purpose in drawing 
attention to the remarkable wealth of our museums. 

While Mr. Morse’s and Mr. Lynes’ books are gauged for pop- 
ular cor :umption, Milton D. Brown’s American Painting from 
the Arr ory Show to the Depression (which this reviewer has 
read or » in galley proof) is written for a more specialized 
audien::. In the preface, the author states that “the main pur- 
pose o this work is the re-creation of the total period, in 
Which :e individual artists played their relative parts.” In 
essence however, Mr. Brown’s book is a valuable social, lit- 
erary  d aesthetic history of the period, even though it is 
hard i reconcile what would seem to me contradictory con- 
secuti: sentences in the introduction. “The Armory show,” 





he says, “though it may appear to be an historic accident, 
achieved importance only because conditions to a very large 
extent had been prepared for it by a decade of revolt, social 
as well as artistic.” And then, “The painting subsequently 
produced in America under the influence of the modern move- 
ments in art has no simple direct relationship to economics, 
social and political factors.” (Italics are reviewer's.) It is 
difficult to conceive that in any society an event like the 
Armory show could bring about such an abrupt change. 
Although the author speaks in his preface of “the lamentable 
dearth of scholarship in American art,” his book covers some- 
what the same area as John I. H. Baur’s Revolution and Tra- 
dition in Modern American Art, but it makes significant and 
important additions to the bibliography of American art espe- 
cially in those chapters dealing with the Armory show and the 
criticism of it. The chapters are as follows: Revolt, (Back- 
ground, Henri and the Ash Can School, Stieglitz and “291”), 
The Armory show, Interlude (The War Years), Post War, 
Modernism, Compromise, (Conservatives, The Studio Picture, 
Pseudo Science), Realism and Epilogue. It is hard for us 
today to realize the extraordinary hold that the National Acad- 
emy of Design had over artists, but Mr. Brown’s excellent 
exposition of the conditions and events leading up to the 
Armory show gives a lucid picture of that era. The chapters 
on the Armory show and the excellent review of literary criti- 
cisms of it are perhaps the most valuable part of the book. 
Because there were more of them, the attacks on the modern 
movement in the press and periodicals are given greater stress 
than the sympathetic criticisms of such men as Christian Brin- 
ton and Henry McBride. In a later chapter on the “Critics,” 
Mr. Brown gives a fascinating picture of the change of heart 
that came over certain critics such as Duncan Phillips and 
Leo Stein. Similarly the pseudo-scientific studies of Denman 
Ross, Jay Hambidge and Hardesty G. Maratta, although their 
influence on painting was perhaps minor, are revived for their 
influence on the scientific nature of painting. In dealing with 
collectors of American art, few of whom gave more than 
scant recognition to American artists, it is curious that the 
author makes little mention of Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
and Julianna Force. Indeed the most serious omission through- 
out this excellent book, is the lack of more than passing men- 
tion of these two pioneering ladies and the Whitney Studio 
Club which gave exhibitions to so many struggling artists. 

In dealing with the work of the various artists, the author 
writes primarily of stylistic development and aesthetic theories. 
It may, however, be difficult for the reader, unfamiliar with 
the paintings themselves, to follow his thesis since of necessity 
in a book of this nature, the cuts are limited in number. The 
text is accompanied by valuable footnotes and a fine compre- 
hensive bibliography. One wonders, however, why in a book 
published in 1955, there are so few bibliographical references 
of the post-World-War-II period and none after 1952. Mr. 
Brown’s book, however, is a most valuable addition to the 
steadily growing literature on American painting, a literature 
which is helping to foster the appreciation and collecting of 
modern American art. 

It is with exactly that purpose in mind that John I. H. Baur’s 
booklet, ABC for Collectors of American Contemporary Art 
has been produced by the American Federation of Arts. This 
publication with delightful illustrations by Saul Steinberg, 
should be on the counters of the Sales Desks in every Ameri- 
can museum, and should be liberally handed out by dealers 
in contemporary American art to all potential customers. As 
Russell Lynes points out in The Taste-Makers, it is regrettably 
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a phenomena of our country that people who spend hundreds, 
even thousands of dollars decorating a home, wou!d never 
dream of spending even a few hundred dollars on a painting. 
All too often an inexpensive color reproduction in an expen- 
sive frame, chosen because the color matches the curtains or 
the slipcovers, has been made to suffice the needs of pictorial 
decoration. Mr. Baur’s book is designed to end all this, for he 
points out that for as little as $10 prints and drawings by 
younger artists may be purchased, and that the pleasures of 
collecting are rewarding and satisfying. For the uninitiated, 
he gives sound advice on how to go about acquiring a paint- 
ing, what to pay and what to read. In the chapter “Forming 
a Collection,” mediums and artistic styles are discussed, along 
with where to go for intelligent help, namely to museums and 
established dealers. Finally the pleasures of enjoying a col- 
lection by changing the hanging or even by substitution, and 
the satisfaction of lending and giving to exhibitions and 
museums are discussed. 

With the growth of American public collections at stake, it 
is curious that this booklet with one exception, W. G. Con- 
stable’s Collectors and Collecting, is the first publication of 
this sort. It is hoped therefore by those of us who guide the 
destinies of our museums, that Mr. Baur’s booklet will pre- 
sage a new era in the patronage of American art. 


Arehiteecture, Old and New 
By John F. Kienitz 


THE SHINGLE STYLE: Architectural Theory and De- 
sign from Richardson to the Origins of Wright, by Vin- 
cent J. Scully, Jr., Yale University Press, 181 pp., illus., 
$6.50. 

THE NATURAL HOUSE, by Frank Lloyd Wright. Hori- 
zon Press, 223 pp., illus., $6.50. 

SCOPE OF TOTAL ARCHITECTURE, by Walter Gro- 
pius (World Perspectives, Volume 3. Planned and edited 
by Ruth Nanda Anshen). Harper & Brothers, 201 pp., 
illus., $3.00. 

WALTER GROPIUS: WORK AND TEAMWORK, by S. 
Giedion. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1954 (Pub- 
lished simultaneously in Germany, Switzerland, United 
States, England, France, Portugal), 249 pp., illus., $10.00. 
SURVIVAL TEROUGH DESIGN, by Richard Neutra. 
Oxford University Press, 384 pp., $5.50. 


As he tells us in his preface Mr. Scully’s book “is concerned 
with only one phase in the development of American domestic 
architecture — the wooden, suburban building of the period 
1872 to about 1889.” But the objectives of his study are actu- 
ally much larger and the happy results of his research should 
_ please and instruct for many years all who like things Ameri- 
can and the laying up of wood. 

Mr. Scully does much for which students of the old and new 
in building will be thankful. He is at his best in establishing 
an organic, wholesome, and illuminating tie between the mas- 
ters of the Shingle Style and the young Frank Lloyd Wright. 
We get a sympathetic relation of Wright’s connection with 
this movement; we have also a real understanding of the 
master’s place as the budding genius of the epoch. 

The author is at his scholarly best in rehabilitating good 
names long lost to building history. Out of the dimness of 
pitiful neglect he has brought once more into living light the 
names and work of Robert Swain Peabody, William Ralph 
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Emerson, John Calvin Stevens, Arthur Little, Wilson Eyre, ong 
Bruce Price. 

This rehabilitation is helped greatly by as fine a set of i!/us- 
trations as has appeared, to date, in any American book de- 
voted to period-style. This book is a tribute, founded on 
sense, to its material and to scholarship and you may fin:! jt 
a proper prelude to an understanding of the modern age. 

In its salty eloquence and old fashioned fire and brimsi»ne, 
The Natural House is the essential Frank Lloyd Wright It 
has the Unitarian fervor and still sounds passionately the 1:ine 
teenth-century call to earth. Though Mr. Wright would be the 
first to deny it, still it may be said that the philosophy of con. 
struction and the early examples of his gradual discovery of 
the natural house owe something, and something not smali, to 
the shingle style that is dealt with in Mr. Scully’s book. 

Mr. Wright’s volume gives, in its first part, his work and 
ideas for the years 1936 to 1953; the second half is devoted to 
1954. Even though this is so for the photographs, plans and 
drawings, the text itself opens with a consideration of the 
parlous situation facing the young architect as he began his 
independent career in 1893. At that time Mr. Wright longed 
for a chance to build a sensible house and he got that chance 
in his Winslow House. 

The question remains: is the natural house (in its main 
ramifications through the long career) founded firmly on com- 
mon sense? In the philosophy that shapes it it tends to be 
that, and more. In the forms achieved there might be some 
quarrel as to the sense involved in their making: they are so 
uncommonly bold and curious as to suggest that fancy and not 
imagination brought them into being. 

But here a word of caution. The illustrations, in black-and- 
white, abstract the forms from their colorful and atmospheric 
truth of place and they lose entirely the immediate environ- 
ment of which the house is to be a part. To see Taliesin 
West, the architect’s sumptuous home near Scottsboro, Ari- 
zona, is to carry it, as Mr. Wright does, in the heart. So, too, 
elsewhere in his Arizona work our builder has labored with 
a subtle sense of enchanted mesas and desert in spring. 

A large part of this book is given to an elucidation and 
presentation of the Usonian house. Here Mr. Wright is at his 
natural best and the proof of this appears, despite the lack of 
color, in the cypress and limestone beauty, integrated with 
nature, of the 1952 Miller House at Charles City, Iowa. This 
structure is as eloquent of wholeness as the master’s word and 
typifies his message to the world. 

The series of which the little book of Gropius’s essays is @ 
part is dedicated “to a re-examination of all those sides of 
human endeavor which the specialist was taught to believe he 
could safely leave aside.” The architect’s wife had the idea 
that this book be published and it was she who edited and 
chose its material from her husband’s manuscripts. 

With a few exceptions Scope of Total Architecture is based 
on articles and lectures written during the years wher Mr. 
Gropius was chairman of the Department of Architecture at 
Harvard: 1937-1952. This modest book of simple, declarative 
statement brings us in touch with a human being whe has 
been too crudely hidden beneath the burden of silly, journal 
istic labels which have been seriously or jeeringly pasted over 
what he has made and said. 

In his introduction Mr. Gropius enters the lists once ore 
against those who would claim precision for the phrase: In 
ternational Style. He says the phrase applies only if you eam 
“certain universal technical achievements in our period ~ ‘hich 
belong to the intellectual equipment of every civilized 1 tion, 
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or u less you want to speak of those pale examples of what I 
call applied archeology,’ which you find among the public 
puil: ings from Moscow to Madrid to Washington.” Still there 
js m ich in the pure white, straight line and plane work of the 
nine :cen-twenties which seems to beg for the term “interna- 
tionc: style.” We have every reason to believe that there was 
back of such building and its men a powerful and sometimes 
unth aking drive beyond nationalism and toward the estab- 
lish: ent of a mechanical and anonymous ideal. It preferred 
the .eneral over the particular. And, in so doing it reduced 
form; to a state as elementary and as narrow as Tonto’s lan- 
guage on the “Lone Ranger” program; its products were as 
shor:-sighted, believe me, as an Iowa highway. 

Now if there is one thing which this so-called “International 
Style” of the *twenties proved it is this: that materialism runs 
not only itself but everything else into the ground. 

In these essays and in his work, Mr. Gropius makes it clear 
that he has followed well the sympathetic and visionary creed 
of his teacher Peter Behrens (1868-1940). He wants no pedes- 
trian uniformity to infest our art and life; he asks instead for 
a sensitive artistry which will bring into being and use all 
that is essential and typical for the continuation of the tranquil 
work of man. And the problem confronting Mr. Gropius, in 
his role as teacher and as builder, is the one that must be met 
by Mr. Wright and Richard Neutra: how in Heaven’s name 
are these men going to find acceptance of the values by which 
they live and build from those who have made our world 
what it is? 

Walter Gropius: Work and Teamwork is a proper testament 
to the worth of one of the most influential men of our time. 
There are times when Siegfried Giedion lends himself to hero 
worship and yet we must envy him his having a hero to cher- 
ish. His book is precise, and neat, and clean. In this respect 
and in its comprehensiveness it is like its subject. 

Because it begins with the beginning and carries us through 
a long career this book lacks room to deal in detail with proj- 
ects the full story of which is still not easily to be had. I 
have in mind particularly such accomplishments as the Village 
College Idea, realized by Mr. Gropius and a happy community, 
in collaboration with E. Maxwell Fry at Impington in Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, in 1936. 

Like the 1911 plant for the Fagus Works and like Mr. 
Gropius’s own house at Lincoln, Massachusetts, the English 
school-and-center strikes one as a justification of the princi- 
ples and forms he has made his own. As to his own home in 
Massachusetts (reproduced on page 27 in this issue) he tells 
us that when he was planning it he “made it a point to absorb 
into my own conception those features of the New England 
architectural tradition that I found still alive and adequate.” 
So you see him, here and elsewhere in his practice and his 
teaching, fusing “the regional spirit with a contempofary 
approsch to design.” 

At ‘mpington, such a style as his was wanted to do the job 
of recional recreational, cultural, and teaching center. With 
this building the coldly calculated formalism of the "twenties 
fades ,way and is replaced by what the diplomat would call 
déten'». The later work secures this trend and the human 
appea. issues through the precise harmony of forms. 

Lik our other builders, Mr. Neutra is concerned with the 
diffic: ‘ties that typify any beginning. He knows that we are 
now caching new levels of organic wholesomeness in archi- 
tectu'= and it remains for us to add that he himself has done 
much to bring this heartening condition about. He has found 
“clar’'y of integration” and he denies as Mr. Gropius does that 


his contribution is to be tagged “International Style.” 

His book will be criticized as asking too much of the archi- 
tect, with forcing him to carry into shop and field all the 
modern arts and sciences. 

But Mr. Neutra has composed this book as he has builded, 
well. The volume makes up to forty-seven brief chapters and 
you will find that reading them one or two at a time will 
bring a just appreciation of its value. And that will be so no 
matter if you are client, architect, student, layman. 

Richard Neutra has a brief and significant direct touch with 
Wright. Through Mendelssohn he is allied to Behrens and he 
is therefore to be placed in the second generation of modern 
builders. In his work he has been able to advance the philos- 
ophy and forms of his masters. With this book he gives us 
and architecture a chance to arrive at a true survival through 
design. Of him and of Wright and Gropius it may be said 
that they now have the patriarchal look. Because they do, and 
because they ennoble the building craft, we give them our 
blessing. 


Four Biographies 
By Oliver W. Larkin. 


GILBERT STUART: A GREAT LIFE IN BRIEF, by 
James Thomas Flexner. Alfred A. Knopf, 197 pp., $2.50. 


EZRA AMES OF ALBANY, PORTRAIT PAINTER, by 
Theodore Bolton and Irwin F. Cortelyou. The New-York 
Historical Society, 398 pp., illus., $4.95. 


FLETCHER MARTIN, by Barbara Eversole; foreword by 
William Saroyan. University of Florida Press, 51 pp., 
illus., $5.00. 


JOHN SLOAN: A PAINTER’S LIFE, by Van Wyck 
Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Co., 246 pp., illus., $5.00. 





Many are the uses of biography. In these four, a famous 
early painter is graphically presented to the general reader, 
the life and work of a neglected one are reconstructed by 
scholars for the specialist, a contemporary is discussed and 
illustrated in a report of progress in the midst of his career, 
and an important figure of our century is interpreted by a 
literary critic. 

Since 1834, when a long sketch of Gilbert Stuart was pub- 
lished by William Dunlap in his history of American art, our 
knowledge of that remarkable face-painter has been enriched 
by many writers, among them Lawrence Park, William T. 
Whitley, John Hill Morgan and Mabel M. Swan. Mr. Flexner’s 
book, an expansion and revision of his chapter on Stuart in 
America’s Old Masters, was not written for the specialists but 
for intelligent laymen. It appears in a series of Great Lives in 
Brief which, in the words of its publisher, are intended to be 
entertaining, informative and authoritative; and it meets these 
specifications. Another historian once said that no biographer 
of Stuart had possessed the psychological insight to create out 
of our bits of knowledge of the man a “living presentation of 
a profound and complex spirit.” Accepting this challenge of 
Virgil Barker, Mr. Flexner has cast aside what he calls the 
“polite evasions” of previous chroniclers and has made a 
frank three-dimensional portrait in words of a man who was 
certainly complex, if not so certainly profound, and whose one 
consuming desire was to paint faces which had character in 
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them. Written with a sound knowledge of his subject and in 
a style which is always vigorous if now and then inflated, this 
is indeed a “living presentation” of Stuart’s youth in Rhode 
Island, his painful progress toward artistic maturity in Eng- 
land and Ireland, his triumphant career in Philadelphia, New 
York and Washington, and his waning years in Boston, when 
this “creature hag-ridden by jangling nerves,” intemperate and 
irascible, could still in his seventy-first year produce the extra- 
ordinary likeness of ninety-year-old John Adams. In the la- 
mentable absence of illustrations, Mr. Flexner has done all 
that words can do in describing the portraits themselves. When 
one characterizes the life of Stuart as “great,” one stretches the 
word beyond usefulness. But that life had never a dull 
moment, nor has this book. 

During Stuart’s Boston years, many younger men came to 
visit him and to study his work. It is possible that Ezra Ames 
was among them; certainly a keen observation of Stuart’s pro- 
cedures helped Ames to become the leading portrait maker of 
upper New York State in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century. He is one of those lesser figures whose careers have 
never been adequately studied; this volume of arduous re- 
search and exacting scholarship, the product of close coopera- 
tion between Mr. Bolton and Mrs. Cortelyou, provides our 
first opportunity to know his life and his paintings. Making 
full use of all the available documents, including Ames’ ac- 
count books, Part One is a detailed biography of a self-made 
artist who in his early twenties decorated sleighs and clock 
faces and painted miniatures and signs in Worcester; who 
settled in Albany in the 1790’s when that town was an expand- 
ing center of its region; who as a Freemason turned out 
regalia for his Order as a step toward specializing in like- 
nesses; who, thanks to sharp observation and the copying of 
faces by Copley and Stuart, moved rapidly from primitive 
stiffness to an assured solidity. The year 1810 was his turning 
point, and his Henry Jones was a sign to Philadelphia critics 
that one more star had been added to the “constellation of 
American genius.” The resourceful Ames was president of a 
bank in Albany when Dunlap wrote, two years before the 
artist died, “he enjoys the blessings of competency derived 
from his enterprise and industry.” 

Part Two is devoted to Ames’ three account books, inter- 
mittently covering the years 1790-1834, which are an incom- 
plete record of his work, since he entered only pictures for 
which he had not yet been paid. A transcript of his entries for 
portraits, miniatures and other work is here included. 

In Part Three, a catalogue of Ames’ work, the authors faced 
complex problems of attribution and dating, where documen- 
tary information had to be supplemented by a sense of Ames’ 
personal style. His work was influenced by several of his bet- 
ter-known contemporaries and has often been confused with 
that of Stuart, Jarvis, Vanderlyn, Morse, Sully and Inman. Is 
the Dolly Madison of the New-York Historical Society, for 
example, a work by Ames? It was formerly attributed to 
Rembrandt Peale. The authors are inclined to agree with 
Charles Coleman Sellers, who states that this portrait is not 
a typical Peale; neither is it, in the opinion of this reviewer, a 
typical Ames. The catalogue is impressive: 452 portraits in 
oil, 61 miniatures, 50 landscapes, allegories, still lifes, etc., 
23 prints after Ames paintings; 19 works which have been mis- 
takenly attributed to him; 29 concerning whose authorship no 
decision is yet possible. 

These half a thousand likenesses, as Mr. Bolton remarks in 
his introduction, have documentary importance for the histo- 
rian; some of them also have, in his words, “solid artistic 
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merits.” The bulk of Ames’ work, factual and hard, reveals 
the plodding craftsman with a sharp eye for likeness; only on 
a few occasions did his composition, his handling of light, 
form and color approach the standards being set by his con. 
temporaries of the New York City group. This Grand High 
Priest had risen higher in the Masonic scale, it seems, thar. in 
the artistic one. 

No dearth of relevant facts, no problems of date or of ai‘ri- 
bution faced the biographers of Fletcher Martin and John 
Sloan; the former is in mid-career and the latter died only 
four years ago. In both lives here recorded one finds a pattern 
of restless, continuing experiment, of acute dissatisfaction with 
earlier work which mainly recorded events or described situ. 
ations, places and people, and a search for more fundamental 
qualities which, for Sloan, ended only with his death and 
which, in the case of Martin, continues while this book is 
being read. The Martin monograph begins with a brief and 
not very helpful foreword by William Saroyan and contains an 
essay by Barbara Eversole which describes the painter’s “un- 
settled, wandering and rough” existence in Colorado, the State 
of Washington, and California; his process of self-education; 
his work in fresco with Siqueiros; his own murals of the Fed- 
eral Art period; his years of teaching at the University of 
Iowa, the Kansas City Art Institute, the University of Florida; 
his war pictures and other documentary projects. Comparing 
Martin’s earlier scenes of baseball and rodeo, of dock fights 
and boxing matches, with recent work where the author feels 
that a deeper emotional attitude has been expressed in more 
intricate forms, she finds in these seventeen years of profes. 
sional work a progress “from the episodic to the universal.” 
Her style is marred by such phrases as “the persiflage of vio- 
lated integrity”; and the reader could more easily test for 
himself the truth of her assertion that Martin’s work indicates 
“a steady growth and evolving creative attitude” if the many 
illustrations had been placed in chronological sequence. One 
can at least note the artist’s break with the robust and angular 
forms, the rather obvious mannerisms of Trouble in Frisco 
and Out at Home, and an experiment with more complicated 
relationships, the results of which cannot yet be evaluated. 


John Sloan was never happier than when he tackled a new 
problem, and the story of his life by Van Wyck Brooks is not 
a success story in the commonly accepted sense. Although he 
did more than a thousand paintings, he was forty-two before 
he sold one, and earned his living by illustrating and teaching, 
not by his brush, until he was over seventy. He could have 
no more appropriate biographer than his present one. Mr. 
Brooks not only makes use of already published material, 
including Sloan’s Gist of Art and the many memoirs written 
by the artist’s contemporaries; but he was Sloan’s friend from 
the beginning years of this century when the two met in 
Petitpas’ restaurant at the table which was the subject of one 
of Sloan’s best-known pictures; from firsthand knowledge of a 
circle which included Henri, Luks, old John Butler Yeats and 
so many others, he can evoke a whole period and re-create the 
atmosphere of time and place in which Sloan moved. More 
over, he was given access to the unpublished diaries and per- 
sonal papers of the artist, in which a man with a “tobasco 
tongue” recorded his violent likes and dislikes, noted his activ- 
ities as a socialist, and jotted down ideas for future paintings. 
He can, therefore, describe certain aspects of Sloan’s person- 
ality, certain episodes in Sloan’s life, in more specific d: tail 
and with greater authority than any previous writer. “W hat- 
ever success I have had in this endeavor of mine,” he say:, “I 
owe to the ‘human qualities’ that inhere in the subject”; and 
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this book is first and foremost the portrait of a persistent 
hur 2n character, a “fiery libertarian” who refused conformity 
and who once remarked, “There is something of the mule in 
me. But it is also the record of an artist struggling with the 
pro’ iems of his art. 

T:.ec early chapters describe young Sloan’s allegiance to 
Rob rt Henri, the emergence of the group known as The 
Eigi::, and Sloan’s association with Luks, Shinn, Glackens and 
othe’ painters of the city, all of them insurgents against the 
Aca: emy and its standards during the years when Sloan made 
five paintings of McSorley’s Old Ale House and produced The 
Wai-e of the Ferry, drew cartoons for the Masses, and distrib- 
ute’ copies of the Appeal to Reason “in the fond hope of 
spoi'ing someone’s peace of mind.” In 1913 the Armory Show, 
with its revelation of the great French moderns, was a “new 
dispensation” for a man who at forty-two was groping for 
qualities which he knew he lacked. Sloan turned away from 
Henri with the remark that his old mentor had always been 
blind to the intellectual substance of art. His gods had been 
Hals and Rembrandt, Daumier and Eakins; now they were to 
be Carpaccio, Signorelli, Mantegna. He brightened his palette 
and approached natural forms with a more consciously ana- 
lytical mind. The old sprightly anecdotes, spontaneously told, 
gave place to strong and impersonal landscapes; and when he 
painted the nude figure, he preferred incisive contours and 
dense volumes to the soft illusion of real flesh, adopting a 
method of monochrome underpainting with glazes and hatch- 
ings of color. This preoccupation with the formal and techni- 
cal side of painting was intensified by his work as a teacher; 
and the story of his long years at the Art Students’ League and 
of his influence on his many pupils is one of the best chapters 
in this book. 

When Sloan returned in the 1930’s to subjects drawn from 
the life of New York, his canvases were larger and more intri- 
eately organized than the ones he had painted a quarter of a 
century before. He sometimes wondered if he had “gone out 
on a limb” with this new approach and wasted twenty-five 
years of effort. Intellect had replaced intuition; something 
had been gained, but something also had been lost. Yet Sloan 
stoutly maintained that “we stay young by not repeating our- 
selves.” At eighty he went to the operation from which he 
was not to recover with the comment, “It’s a fight, isn’t it?” — 
appropriate last words from a “thorny refractory doubting 
artist” who, thanks to the sympathy and skill of his biographer, 
lives again in these pages. 


Scienee and Art 
By S. L. Meulendyke 


ART IN SCIENCE, foreword by Gyorgy Kepes. Simon & 
Schuster, portfolio of 32 paintings, drawings and photo- 
graphs, $6.00. 





Tr S handsome collection of illustrations from Scientific 
Ame ican may again raise that age-old question, “What is the 
place of realism in art?” But these plates are not merely fine 
exan >les of realistic representation. They also offer excellent 
proc that fine art can often be the handmaiden of science. 

G: orgy Kepes, Professor of Visual Design at Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, who wrote the foreword, makes this 
thought-provoking comment: “Scientific truth should be pre- 
sented in different forms and should be regarded as equally 
scientific whether it appears in the robust form and vivid col- 
oring of a physical illustration or in the tenuity and fluency 
of symbolic expression.” In other words, there is no lifmit to 
the range of vehicles in which truth can be expressed. It can 
be found equally well in the architectural perfection of the 
Lincoln Memorial, in a Rodin sculpture, a Leonardo master- 
piece, or in the latest model of an intricate mechanism. 

Professor Kepes believes that “Images are the starting 
points for both of these ordering activities,” (the way science 
attempts to discern order relations in nature and the way art 
attempts to discern order relations in nature, creating images 
of our expression of the world). This essayist points up his 
argument with these words: “Lack of mutual understanding 
and sympathy between scientists and artists” arises from the 
fact that “scientists expect literal representation of things. 
Artists expect of scientists arid, mechanical thinking that sci- 
ence has long outgrown.” 

Here in this collection of illustrations the reader will find 
photographic realism in the rendering of machines, instru- 
ments and wild life. But he will also find colorful and rhyth- 
mic beauty arranged in orderly patterns that will appeal to 
the least imaginative scientist. Each plate carries on an over- 
leaf a descriptive note almost as interesting as the illustra- 
tion itself. 

The 32 plates in this collection are representative of many 
different sciences including physics, oceanography, anthropol- 
ogy, ornithology, paleography, aerodynamics, economics, biol- 
ogy, bacteriology, entomology, mechanics, ichthyology, elec- 
tronics, nucleonics, botany, and that obscure science, topology. 

Reproduced are paintings by Stanley Meltzoff, Walter Murch, 
Ben Shahn, John Langley Howard; drawings by Ben Shahn, 
Bernarda Bryson, Eric Mose, Rudolph Freund, Joseph Low, 
David Stone Martin; photographs by Romain Robert, David 
E. Scherman, Paul K. Brown, Katurah Blakely, Fred Williams; 
a woodcut by Antonio Frasconi; and one of the classic litho- 
graphs of Ernest Haeckel. 


Organizational Reeords 
By Alan Burroughs 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
1825-1953, by Eliot Clark, N.A. Columbia University 
Press, 296 pp., illus., $6.50. 


KNICKERBOCKER BIRTHDAY. A_ Sesqui-Centennial 
History of The New-York Historical Society, 1804-1954_ 
by R. W. G. Vail. The New-York Historical Society, 
547 pp., illus., $6.00. 





In 1953 appeared histories of the American Academy of Fine 
Arts and the American Art Union (reviewed in the October, 
1954 issue of this magazine). Now we have the histories of two 
more approximately contemporary organizations which, how- 
ever, have lived to the present and promise to continue indefi- 
nitely. Between the first two and the second two the cr!tural 
background of the arts in the XIXth century is fully explored 
and patiently recorded for a posterity which may be bored 
with the subject. This is not a prejudiced opinion. Many are 
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- aware of the necessity and value of such records in a reference 
library; but it is difficult to imagine non-specialists becoming 
interested in these volumes for their own sakes, even the one 
dealing with the Historical Society which is written in a very 
lively manner. 

The volume on the National Academy is essentially a club 
history, addressed to members; and the general reader has to 
put up with a colossal amount of club-house detail in order to 
reach the arts and the aspiration of artists. Mr. Clark’s ac- 
count deals carefully with the professional organization of the 
Academy and the Society of American Artists, with a short 
chapter on American painting during the 1825-1865 period. 
His thoroughness is eminently respectable. 

Dr. Vail’s account of the New-York Historical Society is a 
much more personal affair, no less thorough, but lifted time 
and again by his enthusiasm and the enormous scope of his 
interests, with the result that one reads on almost in spite of 
oneself. ‘The qualification, New York, in the Society’s title is 
not a strict one. True, it does cherish Gouverneur Morris’s 
wooden leg, along with a vast accumulation of source material 
on local life in its many manifestations, early and late. But 
it has collected New England, mid-Western, Indian and South 
American material as well, not to forget the Egyptian collec- 
tion which is now in the Brooklyn Museum. This is an His- 
torical Society to end all such, more akin to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington than to the local Historical Societies 
of New England and Pennsylvania. 

And Dr. Vail loves it. He sees it in its broad setting and 
still broader purpose. He races from one delectable acquisi- 
tion to hundreds of others, recording personalities throughout, 
as though he personally had taken part in all the 150 years of 
the Society’s existence. A short quotation will reveal his skill: 

The Philadelphia Centennial was a great success in 1876 in 
spite of hard times and from it we learned of our inventive 
genius, our commercial and agricultural expansion, our arts 
and crafts (such as they were, and they were pretty terrible), 
and a great deal of our history. Inspired by this centennial 
of the founding of our nation, monuments were dedicated, 
spread-eagle speeches were delivered, and every community 
with any history at al! recorded it in a pamphlet or a pon- 
derous volume. This period of cultural awakening gave us the 
Chautauqua Assembly, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and the game of tennis in 1874, the latter heralding 
the beginning of universal participation in outdoor sports, 
shorter skirts, sensible dress and bobbed hair for the ladies 
and better national health. In this period the Salvation Army 
and the American Red Cross came to America bringing help 
and consolation in war and peace and, in 1875, Lois Prang 
made the holiday season gay and friendly with our first Christ- 
mas card. Five years later visitors to New York could look 
with awe at “Cleopatra’s Needle” (which had nothing to do 
with Cleopatra) in Central Park and speculate on the civili- 
zation of Thothmes III who erected it in the fifteenth century 
B. C. to commemorate the long-since-forgotten achievements 
of his reign and those of Rameses II and Osarkon I. To fur- 
ther gratify their new-found enthusiasm for ancient Egypt 
they could then visit The New-York Historical Society and 
examine the mummified remains of the sacred bulls of Apis 
from the tombs of Dashour and the thousand other graphic 
reminders of the past glories of the Middle East. 


And if you want to know what crafts, what speeches, what 
organizations, dresses, cards, etc., characterized this period, 
the first place to look would be in the files of this extraordi- 
nary museum. 

Dr. Vail’s work may also be reckoned a good piece of prop- 
aganda for the vanished local aristocracy. The relics of the 
early families, their furniture, portraits, silver, letters, diaries 
and so on — even their coaches — are presented with obvious 


relish. 
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To have written so lively an account of that omnivorous or. 
ganization, the New-York Historical Society, is an achievement 
unique among books of history. 


Souree Material 
By Bartlett Cowdrey 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN NEW YORK, 1777-1799, 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND NEWS ITEMS FROM NEW 
YORK CITY NEWSPAPERS, by Rita Susswein Gottes- 
man. The New-York Historical Society, 484 pp., illus., 
$4.00. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS, 1807-1870, CUMULATIVE RECORD OF EXHIBI- 
TION CATALOGUES, THE SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, 
1800-1814, THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY, 1835-1845, 
by Anna Wells Rutledge. The American Philosophical 
Society, 450 pp., $6.00. 





T Ese two recently published books by Mrs. Gottesman and 
Miss Rutledge show by their titles that they cover different 
subject matter, different periods of time, and each is confined 
to a different city. But since they do have certain similarities 
such as covering various aspects of the arts and being based 
on scarce, fragile and ephemeral printed sources they can well 
be reviewed together. The most striking similarity between 
these works is the sound mechanical compiling which makes 
each work a most necessary addition to any library which pur- 
ports to specialize in American history, civilization or art. 
There is no estimating the number of students, private collec. 
tors and other interested individuals who will want to own 
both of these books to have on hand for reference. 

The New-York Historical Society, publisher of Mrs. Gottes- 
man’s book, has circulated widely an excellent review in an 
advertising brochure. This makes it difficult for the present 
reviewer to do better. Putting the Society’s unsigned review 
aside, and examining the book, the reviewer can say that 
whatever one’s interests in the arts and crafts may be, this 
book is highly readable for every section. This thick volume 
is a continuation of the compiler’s earlier work covering the 
period from 1726 to 1776 and also derived from a study of 
New York newspapers. The present volume covers the Revo- 
lutionary War period and the birth and growth of a new 
nation. 

This work which results from the time consuming system- 
atic examination of hundreds of late 18th century newspapers 
is an important contribution to the history of American art. 
Painters, sculptors and print makers are far better recorded 
than the humble watchmaker, chairmaker, silversmith or any 
one of a dozen crafts listed in the fairly detailed table of con- 
tents. The mechanical arrangement of the more than 1,300 
advertisements and news items is well planned. For Jeter 
reference or direct quotation from this book each item bears 
a separate number. To add further to the usefulness of ‘he 
book is the seventy-two page analytical index. A study of the 
index, which is often a test of the real value of a refere.ce 
work, reveals an unending list of artifacts and craftsm:n’s 
materials, such as paper masks, steam jacks, manufacture of 
paper, plaster in various forms and uses, plumbing, pur ps, 
and putty. The index is particularly interesting to this re 
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yiever when the headings relating to painters and painting 
are examined, for the range is extremely wide. Painters of 
cypiers, arms, emblems, coaches, fancy pieces and designs 
from. nature were all co-existing in New York with the painters 
of ‘nteriors, houses and ships. Then turning to the section 
“Painting and Engravers” prominent names such as William 
Win tanley, John Trumbull, Edward Savage and Gilbert Stu- 
art «ppear in the paragraph headings. 

Ti:e value of this work as social history becomes apparent 

in reading the advertisements for stolen silver where the mak- 
er’s mark or name is given, or the notice of a runaway appren- 
tice, the description of a lost snuff box, or finally notices of 
imports for sale such as: 
“Elegant French Jewellery. Lately Imported and ready 
for sale by John Cauchois No. 196 Broadway, consisting 
of Gold and Pearl Necklaces, Do. Ear Rings and 
Drops, do. Finger Rings, Do. Gentlemen’s and Ladies 
Watch Chains, Seals and Keys, Medallions, Breast 
Pins, &c. &c. . . . quality warrented, and prices very 
reasonable ...” New-York Daily Advertiser, Decem- 
ber 12, 1799. 


This paragraph [#287] has been considerably shortened in the 
reviewer's quotation but it is cited to show that by 1799 there 
was a ready market for fancy jewelry imported from abroad 
and offered in competition with the work of the American 
craftsman. 

It is a temptation to cite other paragraphs from this fasci- 
nating book but, as it covers such a wide range of subject, to 
the present day student and collector it might be well to end 
this review with the suggestion that all those interested in 
American civilization of the post-Revolutionary period exam- 
ine the book for themselves, as all will find it rewarding. 

Miss Rutledge’s compiling of the seven decades of 19th 
century exhibition records of works of art shown at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has added a wealth of 
information to the history of American art. Not only do the 
well-known Philadelphia artists, such as Thomas Sully, Thomas 
Birch, Thomas Doughty, James Hamilton, etc., show up as 
constant exhibitors with lengthy records, but nearly all Amer- 
ican artists of the mid-19th century are included in this exten- 
sive exhibition record. There are also many entries indicating 
an interest in European artists of earlier periods, such as is 
found in the catalogues of the American Academy of the Fine 
Arts in New York from 1816 through the next two decades. 
Thus this volume compiled by Miss Rutledge will have to be 
consulted by any historian concerned with American art or art 
collecting in this country during the period 1800 through 1870. 


Portfolio of Lithographs | 
By A. Hyatt Mayor 


18 LITOGRAFf{AS DE ARTISTAS ARGENTINOS, Pub- 
lished by the Galeria Krayd, Buenos Aires, distributed by 
Wittenborn & Co., New York. PORTFOLIO OF 18 
LITHOGRAPHS, 9 in color, edition limited to 500 copies, 
$30.00. 





Tes handsome portfolio introduces a group of nine young 
atticis sponsored by the Galeria Krayd in Buenos Aires. All 
are n their thirties and all were born in Buenos Aires except 
for one Spaniard and one Italian. They are painters, sculp- 





tors or potters who make prints on the side, an arrangement 
that often produces the best results, 

Each of the nine artists has contributed one lithograph in 
black-and-white and one in color. The printing by the Talleres 
Graficos Betbeze is exquisitely clean, and the portfolio will 
certainly be popular for framing. If one has any criticism, it 
might be against the somewhat dated mode of printing the 
letterpress without capitals. 

The predominant influence in the Argentine is stili French, 
though the accent has shifted since Buenos Aires sent us a 
print show ten years ago. That print show was entirely repre- 
sentational, whereas the new portfolio has many abstractions. 
Aside from abstractions, the portfolio contains formal hand- 
some pictures of women in Picasso’s late manner. 

This newest Argentine work differs from our own by the 
elegance of its presentation and by its avoidance of emotional 
subject matter. It would be curious to know if a connection 
exists between academic abstraction and politics. I do not 
mean the first pioneer abstraction of 1910-1925, which was an 
upheaval, a crusade of housecleaning. But the academic re- 
vivals of abstraction — deliberate, dainty, even fin-de-siécle — 
seem to come at moments when violent pictures, or pictures 
that take any irretrievable human stand might land a man in 
jail. Thus abstraction and the shrinking from human drama 
has cropped up in France under the German occupation, in 
the Argentine under Peron, and in the United States during 
those years of brittleness and fear when Mr. McCarthy was 
loud. It is not the first time that a passionate age has pro- 
duced impassive art, for the cold and elegant acrobatics of 
mannerism came into being during the remorseless beheadings 
and burning of the Wars of Religion. 


Reprint of a Collectors’ Item 


By Jean Lipman 


WILD FOWL DECOYS, by Joel Barber. Dover Publica- 
tions, 172 pp., illus., $8.50. 





Tae late Mr. Barber’s authoritative book on wild fowl de- 
coys, published in 1934 by Windward House, has been re- 
designed and reprinted in larger format with more plates, 
some of which have been enlarged to good advantage. 

In recent years secondhand copies of the original edition 
were sold for as much as two hundred dollars, and few were 
available at any price. This new edition will be welcomed by 
sportsmen and people interested in America’s native arts and 
crafts. It tells just about everything that can be told about 
decoys; their history, their regional variations, how to make, 
paint and rig them, how to recognize the locality from which 
a decoy comes, and how to identify the werk of a number of 
well-known decoy makers. 

The one thing missing — from the first edition and from this 
—is a working index. This is a troublesome omission, for 
even after a thorough reading of the book one finds it difficult 
to re-locate, for instance, the description of a unique sea loon 
decoy made by a Maine lighthouse tender, or one John Blair, 
decoy maker, or even the plates that reproduce various plum- 
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ONLY 500 COPIES LEFT! 
Barber’s WILD FOWL DECOYS 


Barber’s WILD FOWL DECOYS has been acclaimed by Jean 
Lipman and other authorities as the standard work on this 
fascinating branch of folk art. 
“Welcomed by persons interested in America’s native 
arts and crafts.” ART IN AMERICA. “The most 
famous and authoritative book on wild fowl decoys 
ever written.” ANTIQUES JOURNAL. “A charmingly 
written treatise on one very fascinating bit of Ameri- 
cana.” NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY. 
The author describes duck decoys of all types, ranging from 
Indian decoys of mud and grass to the carved wooden decoy, 
invented in Colonial days and still a favorite. You will find 
information about making decoys; and collector’s information 
about styles, types, eras. You will also find the romance of 
decoys, for Barber is at his best when he tells of the early 
decoys, their makers, and the adventures of a collector. 
ENLARGED, PRINTED FROM NEW PLATES, DELUXE. 
Seven decoy paintings and their plans (14 new plates) have 
been added, making a total of 140 illustrations, with four 
plates in full color. Handsomely bound, with stained top and 
headbands. New introduction by G. R. Starr, Jr. (This book 
in earlier, smaller editions, has brought up to $200.00 on the 
o.p. market!) 
WILD FOWL DECOYS, by Joel Barber. 140 ill. 281 pp. 
7% x 10%. Clothbound, $10.00, plus 10¢ postage. 


Rush your order to 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 52, 920 Broadway, New York 10, New York 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Returnable in 10 days if not satisfac- 
tory for any reason whatever. 


New Wittenborn 
Art Publications 


1956 Modern Art Calendar, 26 sheets $2.50 


Contemporary Sculpture by C. Giedion-Welcker 
367 ill., 200 biographies, bibliog. $8.50 


Herbert Read: The Grass Roots of Art $2.50 
Write for our art bulletin 


Wittenborn & Co. 
Books on the Fine Arts 
38 East 57th St., 4th Fl., New York 22 








ART BOOKS IN ALL LANGUAGES 


New, Old & Rare 


E. Weyhe 
New York City 21 


794 Lexington Ave. 
Tel: TE 8-5466 














ren, are still shrieking ‘insincere,’ which is all nonse::¢- 


age patterns or the scaled working drawings for a variety of 
decoys. If the book was intended for reference and prac: ical 
use as well as for casual reading — and it surely was — a de. 
tailed index is absolutely essential. We can hope that it wil] 
be included in the next edition in place of the half dczen 
blank pages in the back of the book. 

A review of this really unique book should not end on a 
negative note. Mr. Barber devoted a full quarter of a cen‘ury 
to the study of decoys which makes up this volume, and while 
most fields of interest have been written up by numerous 
people, the thorough investigation of the decoy has remained 
a one-man achievement. 

Decoy making will continue to command special interesi as 
it is one of our few indigenous crafts, having been originated 
by the Indians, and remaining one of the few that have sur- 
vived the machine age without undergoing marked changes, 
Though in the latter part of the 19th century factories pro- 
duced decoys in quantity, the home-carved varieties are more 
popular with discriminating gunners — and collectors. 

Decoys make an especially pleasing collectors’ hobby. If 
anyone feels at all inclined to consider collecting decoys, this 
book will crystallize the decision, for it is both a painstaking 
history and a practical handbook, as well as a delightful omni- 
bus of collectors’ anecdotes. 


Andrew Wyeth continued from page 10 


quiet dun and silvery harmonies. 

Wyeth’s first success was achieved in watercolor, which 
he uses with a naturalistic directness and freshness that 
recall Winslow Homer. But early in his career he discovered 
egg tempera on a ground of gesso, a medium perfectly 
suited to his preference for transparency, graphic clearness, 
fineness of detail and texture, and mat surface; and he has 
used it ever since. By contrast with his watercolors, which 
are painted from nature and usually in one sitting, he 
composes his temperas with great care from many preliminary 
drawings, and works long over them, producing only three 
or four in a year. 

Andrew Wyeth’s personal qualities — his modesty, his 
concern with facts rather than theories, his identification 
with the people and places he paints, his utter lack of 
pretentiousness — are revealed in the comments which he 
has written to accompany the reproductions of his pictures. 


Parts of this text were used in somewhat different form in 
the catalogue of an exhibition sponsored by the American 
Federation of Arts and the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts 
Society, shown recently in India. 


Henry McBride continued from page 45 


precious and tender about these pieces, the workmanshir in 
them is beyond anything hitherto encountered.” The series 
of portraits of Mlle. Pogany seemed “an especial miracle.” 
In 1925, he found in Matisse “The most delightful ease in 
painting to be encountered anywhere in the world.” Lacking 
chauvinism, McBride was annoyed at New York’s slowness in 
appreciating the French. He grew impatient, he railed. Of 
Matisse’s reception here he said: “The New York Philis‘ nes 
in considerable numbers, ten years behind their Paris b: :th- 
” 
Of Picasso, in 1924, McBride wrote: “There is again the old 
power that used to make a piece of flat blue in a com 0st 
tion forceful to the point of intoxication. Picasso in ‘eed 
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weig ts one down. Intellectually all the other painters of 
the ‘ay pale beside him.” And in 1926 he underlined his 
opin on. The Picasso show that summer in Paris he found 
“sen: :tional, the loudest canvases that have yet reverberated 
arour 1 the world.” 

In .928, McBride brought back news of “a big Miro canvas 
whic! divided itself practically into two bold tones of red 
and vas called a landscape. This landscape has the same 
mystc-ious spooky quality that made the Henri Rousseau 
evoceiion (in “The Sleeping Gypsy”) so thrilling . . . So 
now | feel committed to M. Miro.” 

The Cubists and Pascin, Derain, Braque and Rousseau 
were early McBride enthusiasms. His criticisms were sel- 
dom delivered in a vacuum. He gave the feel of time and 
place. To this end he flavored accounts of Paris with French 
phrases — “Pascin,” he recounted of a summer experience in 
1923, “gave me a miniature banquet — mois qui vous parle.” 
The large and “very bourgeois” Pascin family of many 
uncles and children, plus small friends, gathered in Mont- 
martre and then raced across Paris in several taxis to the 
Déme. McBride’s entrance there, “with a ten-year-old mula- 
tress,” was, he recorded happily, a sensation. 

McBride more than once thought the New York season 
dull and said so. Upbraided in 1925 by Dial editors for going 
on so about the French and asked to write more about Amer- 
icans, in a deuce-with-it tone McBride undertook to explain 
to an imaginary Frenchman what he might find that week 
in New York galleries. Of the group he chose to discuss 
McBride warned at the outset, “no one is a sensation, but 
one must begin somewhere.” 

McBride singled out Kenneth Hayes Miller as among those 
“who attest the difficulty. of poetry in this land. No one 
dares claim they ascend the heights with anything resembling 
security. They attempt to soar. They get under way — then 
something goes wrong with the machinery. They nose-dip 
to earth again, apropos of nothing. Air-pockets, I suppose. 
Mr. Miller, in particular, comes terrifying croppers.” 

But he had words of praise, “unless the foreign gentlemen 
be already fast asleep,” for Bernard Karfiol: “Some of his 
canvases I could relish living with:” and for Kuniyoshi: 
“One of the rare few in America to achieve a stroke of his 
own.” 

The ’twenties was the decade that rediscovered Melville, 
and in that connection McBride demanded that Eakins be 
elevated to full recognition. It was one of McBride’s cru- 
sades. Despite his addiction to the French, McBride now 
announced his allegiances with several American artists. He 
apparently had the gift for falling in love at first sight with 
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new art. As early as 1918 he had seen a Lachaise “Wor-an,” 
had decided instantly that it was a masterpiece, and sai:’ g0, 
Sculptor and critic developed a deep friendship and McEride 
remembers the talk while posing for Lachaise — that “Lg. 
chaise showed profound insight in questions of art, and sajd 
the kind of things that make you believe in art, for he ‘ook 
it as a religion.” 

Though McBride’s relationship with Marin was less per. 
sonal, his admiration for Marin’s work was great. In i922, 
he thought Marin “among the first to realize that the emanci- 
pation from the literal gave artists a new freedom. His «olor 
is delightful, always was, but it is the free way in which 
he handles his color that most astonishes. He takes great 
chances with nature and puts great washes in smashingly. It 
is do or die with him. I have never seen him succumb to a 
cheap success.” 

In Marin’s New York skyscrapers, McBride saw accusation 
and bitterness, “But I think them great. There is an exalta- 
tion of feeling in them that I can match nowhere else in 
contemporary American art, and a sweep to the brush that 
makes all other water-colors, both here and in Europe, seem 
infantile.” 

Though in the early years of the decade McBride thought 
Max Weber held too much within the formulae established 
by Rousseau, Matisse and Picasso, in 1927 McBride reported 
thus on a Weber: “‘Mothers and Children,’ though small, is 
superb. It is one of the really few first rate (pictures) to 
come out of America this winter. Oddly enough, when I peer 
closely into it, I cannot locate the source of the miasma of 
trouble that emanates from it. There are simply two women 
and two children in one of those compact compositions in 
which tables and chairs and legs and heads have sprung by 
magic into the right places ... I yield myself to the Weber 
vibrations . . . it is a fine picture.” 

For watercolors, McBride still ranks Demuth, a friend, as 
one of the top American artists of his day. About the illus 
trations for the Henry James stories and for “Nana,” McBride 
(later, in 1937) wrote that, “tortured and twisted as they 
seem technically, I put them at the top of his achievement. 
I rank them among the most memorable drawings to have 
been produced anywhere in the modern period. His appar- 
ently suppressed terror colors every line.” 

Though in the ‘twenties Eilshemius was regarded as the 
town’s strangest eccentric, in 1924 McBride began to take 
him seriously. He thought Eilshemius’ moonlight pictures 
ahead of Blakelock. About the landscapes with figures he 
remarked, “The Eilshemius muse is a country lady. The 
nymphs that cavort over the meadows look as though they 
had been born in Canton, Ohio when Canton, Ohio was a 
very small town.” But the moonlight pictures McBride still 
regards as very fine. 

Nadelman’s is another name that McBride still puts upon 
his list of ranking Americans. He thought so in 1922, necting 
then “the singular and beautiful sculptures of Elie Nodel- 
man.” They were, he thought, “elegant expressions of mo-iern 
feeling. Just as decoration I should have thought ‘hem 
acceptable, but it happens that they have qualities that s»eak 
to the mind also.” McBride adds now, to his American list, 
Alfred Maurer, Joseph Stella, Prendergast, Calder and ‘eter 
Arno. Like the-tone of the reviews, the choice is highly per 
sonal. It skips many, including Hartley, whose work Mc ride 
could not abide. Sometimes one cannot help but sens. the 
hyper-mercurial in McBride, and a taste for rainbows : xther 
than thunder. 
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Mc Bride has always delighted in comment on the art-world 
and :ts reactions. “Next to seeing how I take pictures my- 
self,’ he remarked, “I dearly love to see how others take 
them.” It was an excellent approach when the scene was 
more interesting than the art. Of a Sert opening at Wilden- 
stein’s in 1924 he reported: “I can certify that the Sert crowds 
were immense, richly apparelled, and awaited without by 
motors, but in the end completely flabbergasted by M. Sert’s 
art as though they had not been awaited without by motors.” 

He reported frequently on the lot of young artists. “There 
remain objections to the Independents,” he noted, “on the 
part of people who insist that the institution is a menace to 
good taste. This objection, needless to say, does not come 
from the young who find the Independents a first-aid to fame, 
but from the old and already famous who feel that there is 
not enough fame to go round. The criticism is not to be 
taken seriously.” 

In the ’twenties, beyond the then-small world of the arts, 
America stretched bleakly, a cultural waste. It was a large 
target for the bright ones. In 1923 a Mr. Tripp, public 
librarian of New Bedford, Massachusetts, banned the Dial 
from New Bedford libraries because, he thought, the art it 
reproduced had an evil influence on the young. “I don’t 
know that I care a pin for Mr. Tripp’s artistic salvation,” 
McBride wrote, “aside from the fact that he seems to repre- 
sent so beautifully an incredible number of my countrymen. 
Art is not for them. But there are so many of them and 
they represent such a stolid, immovable front against the 
things of the spirit that there is always the recurring necessity 
for the few to state what stupidity costs the many.” 

McBride unhesitatingly cast himself among the few. The 
attitude of the many, he felt, costs us our few potential artists. 
Degas, Renoir, Rodin, Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin could 
not have lived here. They would have been strangled at birth. 
We lead too constricted a life and haven’t enough elasticity 
to meet the artist half way.” 

And in 1925, a Miss Cherry of a Cherry Sisters vaudeville 
team ran for office in Des Moines on the platform that art 
should not be taught in public schools. “It is a bit depress- 
ing,” McBride remarked, “that all these western towns should 
continue to wrap themselves in dullness. Somebody should 
shoot Miss Cherry. Just by way of gesture, I mean.” 

McBride’s impatience extended to museums’ slowness in 
acquiring modern art. Years before the opening of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, he wrote: “It always seems possible to 
laugh at museum directors though, to do the poor dears 
justice, everyone knows that the real trouble comes from the 
stupid committee-men who stand behind the director and 
hamper his every turn. These men are supposedly ‘conserva- 
tive” but that is only one way of saying they are incapable 
of ideas. By the time these conservative ignoramuses are 
educa!=d, bullied or swayed by fashion into a receptive mood, 
the re:| opportunity for constructive work has passed.” Irrev- 
erance fined to a good cutting edge was one of the “twenties” 
most <ttractive playthings. 

The bell tolled for the ’twenties on that Black Friday in 
the fa | of 1929. As if forewarned, the Dial folded the previ- 
ous J: ly. Within a few years the “twenties began to seem 
like : party at which golden young people, some brilliant 
and « me spoiled, had set off the most expensive fireworks, 
not a: cing who would pay the bill. The party was definitely 
over ‘, the ‘thirties and serious-mindedness, much pre-occupied 
with ill paying, set in. Artists continued to emerge and 
devel. p and continued to be heralded or badgered with spirit 
by M Bride, but for him the real charge had left the general 
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air. Social-consciousness in painting, particularly, was not 
for him. Recalling message-minded artists of those days, he 
says of them now, “They were idiots.” 

Another world war occupied the ‘forties, and with the 
"fifties came the big switch to non-objective art. Now, Mc- 
Bride can’t see it. Sitting alone in his small and age-scented 
farmhouse near West Chester, he remembers that “in the 
*thirties, we were living off the French and it was a very 
good diet. Now the French have no substance and we are 
down to our own, and it is thin going.” He feels that too 
many non-objective painters are ignoramuses showing off, 
and recalls that when Matisse was young, he had equal daring 
but was trained. To McBride, “these American boys haven’t 
that sense and knowledge.” 

In the country, McBride lives among bare walls once hung 
with paintings given him by artists he championed. He sold 
his collection last year; his letters from Gertrude Stein repose 
in the Societé Anonyme collection at Yale; he ponders 
whether it would be cricket to sell his library, chiefly books 
given him and inscribed by their authors. For company, he 
has memories that go back to a long time before the ‘twenties, 
when he was the only McBride in the New York telephone 
directory, and when in Paris, Manet, Renoir, Degas and 
Whistler “hung mutely on the wal's of Durand-Ruel’s, priced 
at nothing at all, and with no takers.” 

For company, McBride also has an early Calder mobile 
that moves slowly in the languid air of a back sitting-room. 
In the silence McBride on the couch stares at the shifting 
spheres of the Calder and gets from them a feeling of the 
occult, of universal space. Thus he communes, and when 
asked about the new wind on Madison Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street, remarks that he is content to be out of it, 
But Fall will bring McBride back to New York, back to 
writing, and back to his habitual occupation, which is to 
keep searching with alert eyes for exciting art. 


Primitives from America continued from page 43 


Die U. nion, November 13, ’54 

Often the tormented quality of modern painting permeates and 
puzzles the visitor, instead of moving, elevating or even merely 
pleasing him. An exhibition that does not reach out for 
laurels in the field of art is a real pleasure, this is the case 
with the “Peintres Nai‘~” show. . . . The essential character- 
istic that these numerous works have in common seems to us 
to be less the fact that they were created by “untrained” 
painters, than is the unifying quality of simplicity of heart, 
the pleasure in carefree story telling. This completely unin- 
tellectual attitude sometimes creates unintentional effects that 
reach right into the realm of great art. 


British Press 
The Daily Telegraph, London, June 11, ’55 


American art study has on!y recently busied itself with the 
self-taught painters of the United States . .. but their claim 
to appreciation is strongly asserted in the show of their works 
presented at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. . . . The primitives 
were for the most part amateurs, gaining a living from other 
walks in life. . . . Yet beyond its social and historical interest, 
their painting appeals to-day by its merit as pure artistry. 
For they made a direct record of their subject, uninfluenced 
by European or academic tradition. Their simplicity is entire- 
ly natural . . . and the reduction to essentia's of form never 
becomes distortion. Even the Douanier Rousseau seems a 
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little sophisticated beside the fantasy of Hick’s “Peaccable 
Kingdom” or the realism of Blair’s “Excursion,” with ‘heir 
complete veracity of spirit. . . . Unlike most folk art, the 
work of the American Primitives has not become stereotyped, 
They have in common a certain innocence, in technique es jn 
vision, but this serves to liberate individual expression. This 
brings to the exhibition such a mixture of delights as “Grand. 
ma” Moses’s “Sugaring,” L. T. Bauman’s “U. S. Mail Boat” and 
Sheffield’s portrait of J. F. Smith in his coat of penguin s<ins, 
(T. W. Earp) 


Evening Times, Glasgow, June 4, °55 

It still sounds like a fairy story that the most famous painter 
in America to-day is a 94-year-old farmer’s wife of Scottish. 
Irish extraction, called Grandma Moses, who started painting 
in her 60’s as “a nice pastime.” Yet at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, in London’s East End, there is abundant evidence to 
support the case — five paintings by Grandma .. . and every 
one a pippin. They are outstanding for their colour, youth. 
ful outlook, and sense of movement in a remarkable show of 
American primitive paintings. 


Scotsman, Edinburgh, June 6, °55 

The true primitive . . . has something to say. This is particu 
larly the case of the unique and important exhibition of 
American Primitives (1670-1954) just opened at the White. 
chapel Art Gallery. The sheer enjoyment which the artists 
have got out of painting pictures of the life around them, 
and especially of their farms and stock, communicates itself 
at once to the spectator. These painters felt themselves to be 
a part of a developing country, and many of them had 
astonishing natural gifts as artists. 


Time and Tide, Manchester, June 11, °55 


To walk around the exhibition is to encounter a vigorous, 
lively, simple America, at times comic, yet not without shrewd- 
ness and dignity; the sort of America that today’s Americans 
like to remember. (Stephen Bone) 


The Times, London, May 10, ’55 

The exhibition is both entertaining and extremely interesting, 
and it soon suggests to the critic a bewildering choice of 
isolated thoughts or possible lines of general approach, Per- 
haps the first thought is that some of these artists were very 
bad painters and just that. But one soon gets beyond that and 
sees among them some who, however limited their technical 
equipment, had “something to say” — an individual imagina- 
tion infusing their work (as with Edward Hicks), or a gift 
for representing character or for catching a likeness. . . . As 
an individual artist by far the most remarkable of those 
represented here is Edward Hicks. 


Manchester Guardian, Manchester, May 4, ’55 

Even if one nourishes a dislike for the cult of primitivism, 
it is impossible not to enjoy the delightful and well-chosen 
exhibition of American primitives on view until May °° at 
the Manchester City Art Gallery. ... Apart from the >usy, 
feathery, agreeable scenes of Grandma Moses, and the «nild 
visionary themes of the Quaker artist Edward Hicks . . . ‘here 
is a quantity of portraits, some humdrum, others surpri: ngly 
fresh and convincing. . . . For the twentieth century ‘here 
are several extremely interesting works. Among then one 
should note “The Barracks” and “John Brown Going :» His 
Hanging,” by the Negro painter Horace Pippin, whic. are 
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so .ilful that they almost seem to disqualify themselves; a 
floc: slent snow scene by Israel Litwak; a gorgeously coloured 
wat fall by Ladis Sabo. 


He kray Gazette, London, June 8, ’55 

Wh echapel Art Gallery ... has struck out in a complete-y 
fre: and rewarding direction with its new exhibition. . . . 
Priz:itive, in this context, means amateur, and amateur, of 
course, means one who loves what he does. This particular 
qua'ity shines most happily in the work of the contemporary 
Ar-crican primitives who are represented: the delightful 
Grandma Moses, Patsy Santo, Streeter Blair, and _ others. 
Although some of these artists are rightly famous, it is inter- 
esting to note that their 17th century predecessors were re- 
garded by down-to-earth American pioneers merely as artisans. 
.. . Some of their best work can be seen at Whitechapel, 
and even if they did not know it, we can see that it is art; 
for one reason, because it conveys so much that strikes us as 
truth about the American past. . . . Directness, charm and 
affection — qualities rarely found in art exhibitions today — 
are abundant in this American show. 


Fature Issues 


December Issue... 

This issue will begin a series of articles on Art Collecting 
in America, which will present the points of view of collectors, 
artists, dealers, critics and museum directors. An article by 
Irving S. Olds will discuss his collection of naval prints and 
E. Coe Kerr, Jr. will speak for the art dealer on the state of 
collecting in this country. Besides the articles on collecting, 
the issue features articles in other fields of interest: Beau- 
mont Newhall on The Development of Action Photography, 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., on Nakashima, American Craftsman, 
Rita S. Gottesman on Early American Advertising Art, Ernest 
Harms on The Real Features of George Washington. The 
“Profile” for December is by B. H. Friedman on his friend 
Jackson Pollock. 


February Issue... 

The 1956 annual devoted to New Talent in the U. S. A. 
will publish promising younger painters, sculptors and graphic 
artists, selected by a nation-wide committee and a group of 
consultants. The committee: Katharine Kuh, Chairman, H. 
Harvard Arnason, John I. H. Baur, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., 
Lloyd Goodrich, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Dwight Kirsch, Jer- 
mayne McAgy, Dorothy C. Miller, James T. Soby, Gordon 
Wasi:burn, Frederick S. Wight. The American Federation of 
Arts will again schedule a traveling exhibition based on 
the ew Talent issue, which will accompany the exhibition 
as cztalogue. 


Ma:; Issue... 

Th: subject of Art and Industry will be the feature of this 
issu: guest-edited by Mr. and Mrs. Otto Spaeth. Russel Lynes 
will “iscuss relationships between art and industry during the 
last -n years, Bernice Fitzgibbons will write on retailers as 
exh’ ‘tors, and other prominent people in the industrial world 
will -omment on various aspects of American industry as 
patr’ of the arts. 
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Ietober issue was unavoidably delayed due to 
flood conditions in Connecticut. 
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Exhibition Catalogues continued from page 49 


nently improper in old-Bostonian terms. Yet it seems unex- 
pectedly appropriate that another Boston than that so wittily 
flayed by Mr. Cleveland Amory should make these authentic 
contributions to the art of a generation emboldened by bitter 
ness to attempt emotional ultimates. 

From the Whitney Museum of American Art comes a 
handsomely presented documentation of 35 living painters 
and sculptors with the title of The New Decade ($1.75). For 
the 35 there are 94 illustrations, each group constituting a sort 
of capsuled retrospective for the individual artist. Care for 
typographical good looks has imposed a tantalizing brevity 
on the accompanying text. Yet these statements (together 
with biographical facts) have been so well chosen by Mr. 
John I. H. Baur that the whole becomes essential both for the 
separate artists and for a partial portrait of an artistic genera- 
tion. The bulkier Contemporary American Painting and 
Sculpture ($3.50) from the University of Illinois records 145 
contributions from as many different artists and distributes 
126 illustrations among them, one of these being a specially 
good color print from a painting by Abraham Rattner. The 
whole is preceded by a persuasive introduction from Dean 
Allen S. Weller dealing with some adjustments of expectation 
and vision advisable for laymen looking at contemporary art. 

This 1955 catalogue from Illinois is simply the latest in a 
series which early began noting facts concerning the artists 
in sufficient detail for each issue to earn its place on the 
contemporary reference shelf. The series as a whole strikes 
me as about the most. dependable and the most inclusive accu- 
mulation of biographical information in catalogue form ready 
packaged for quick use. To me it seems a mistake, in what 
appears to be an effort to make such material readable, to 
vary the order of presentation in sentence and paragraph 
form; the greater the number of facts, the more clumsy that 
treatment becomes. A systematic and invariable procedure — 
birth, schooling, career, honors, location of works — would 
be much more efficient and therefore less wearisome to con- 
sult. 

The reading interest and the main value for criticism of 
these Illinois catalogues lie in the numerous statements by 
the artists which began to appear in 1950. Where an artist 
has been represented in some earlier exhibition, his reappear- 
ance naturally suggests a reference to the earlier catalogue 
for his ideas and attitude; this links the series into a complex 
relationship which becomes especially interesting in a few 
cases where an artist’s work changes and he volunteers a new 
statement to explain the change. In any case, even though 
a fair number of the artists prefer to let their works speak 
for them instead of words, the range of these pronouncements 
is as wide as the entire range of stylistic dialects today. 

The view of many is probably indicated by part of the 
contribution this year from the painter Helen Lundeberg. 
“Painting today seems to me positively awash in a flood of 
more-or-less philosophical verbiage. I well understand the 
public’s enthusiasm for ‘statements’ by the artists — they do 
make fascinating, even astonishing, reading — but how much 
more these comments reveal about the artists than about the 
paintings! And perhaps that is the answer.” She is certainly 
right — up to a point. But perhaps it is a more complex 
affair. There are several publics for painting today; and so 
long as the pictures are left to speak for themselves, they 
find their own public or none. Too often or for too long 
it is none. All these verbal utterances have access to every- 
body; and since so many can be reached by words sooner 
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than by a particularized painting manner, there is always a 
chance that the statements may persuade some laymen to 
become interested in why a painter makes a picture the way 
he does. 

For the Museum of Modern Art’s publication called 7 he 
Family of Man (paper-bound $1.00; cloth-bound $10.00), it 
is necessary to put aside the criterion of nationalism and 1 5s- 
sibly that of art as well. A great many of the photogra;-hs 
here assembled by Edward Steichen and assistants were tal: en 
by Americans, but the subjects present the whole world so 
comprehensively that they really do produce the sense of 
universality indicated in the title. In what degree photography 
is an art may never be settled to everybody’s satisfaction, but 
these 503 pictures certainly demonstrate that it is a superb 
means of visual communication. One thing coming as a per- 
sonal surprise is that there is almost as much difference 
between visiting this exhibition and looking at the catalogue as 
there is in the case of exhibitions of painting and sculpture. 
With the photographs the lessened impact of the catalogue 
seems due both to reduction in scale and to loss in texture. This 
catalogue does its best by reproducing apparently every item. 
Steichen’s introduction gives the idea, Carl Sandburg’s pro- 
logue sets the mood, and Dorothy Norman’s imaginatively 
tactful captions carry it through to the end. The exhibition 
itself is an ambitious idea executed with extraordinary effec- 
tiveness. 

A serious attempt to revive interest in small-scale sculpture 
in silver is being made through an exhibition for continent- 
wide circulation brought together by the American Federation 
of Arts. The initial presentation is now at the Brooklyn 
Museum. The whole idea is more impressive than might be 
inferred from the title of the catalogue, Sculpture in Silver 
from Islands in Time ($.25). Eight living sculptors were com- 
missioned by The Towle Silversmiths to execute works in the 
medium for that company’s recently established gallery at 
Newburyport. These examples are, for this traveling exhibit, 
joined by more than twenty others (lent by important mu- 
seums) from ancient times, .from fifteenth- and sixteenth-cen- 
tury Europe, from the Orient and Peru. The contemporary 
Americans involved in this undertaking range all the way 
from Cecil Howard’s facile academism in a figure to an en- 
crusted abstract “construction” by Ibram Lassaw and Lippold’s 
wire piece illustrated on page 49. William Zorach, consist- 
ently with his long practice of direct carving in stone and 
wood, so strongly emphasizes mass that a three-inch “Head” 
in silver at least suggests the monumental. David Smith seems 
to me to have achieved the most interesting result in his 
abstractly organized contrasts between varying bulks and 
softly radiant surfaces. But I suspect that the abstractionists 
as a group will find a particular difficulty in such small-scale 
execution in this ingratiating material —the difficulty of main- 
taining a formal largeness and dignity above the level of 
attractive trinkets. 

In painting, earliest of all the arts, Americans impinzed 
upon the European consciousness. Awareness of Europ:an 
expectations, whether pessimistic or optimistic, has of'en 
made Americans self-conscious in making pictures and «'s0 
in judging them when made. Now that this handicap is be ng 
overcome, the pressure of world events is making it 1m >re 
necessary than ever for us to be known as we actually are by 
those nations whose understanding we wish to have. T: ere 
is no better means of achieving this end than by letting >ur 
arts speak for us — hence the many exhibitions sent tr: ’el- 
ing to and through Europe during the past few years. Sc far 
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ures are concerned, there is still the need to resolve 


as Pp) 
the ¢ emma of what is good American painting and what is 


good »ainting in America, and the consequent difficulty of 
reach .z agreement on what specific pictures (if any) com- 


bine ..2 two sorts of merit. 

Am:-ikanische Malerei well documents and illustrates a 
group of 136 works, by artisans and amateurs from the seven- 
teenti) century to today. The exhibition opened in Switzer- 
land ‘:vhence this catalogue comes) and was shown in six other 
count:'es under the sponsorship of the United States Informa- 
tion “.gency (see press excerpts on page ?? of this issue). 
Jean “Uipman’s discerning Preface establishes the right ap- 
proac!: for those who are willing to understand. The question 
I would raise is whether this type of American work, when 
shown by itself on this elaborate scale, can be adequate to 
the kind of understanding we need to have from Europeans 
today. Isolating this art to any marked degree obscures, I 
think, the important factor of its dependence, especially dur- 
ing its widest spread, upon the more professional and academic 
painting and illustration which was for all tastes more 
important at the time, but which remains unfamiliar to 
Europeans generally. If it is desirable to emphasize this art 
by such presentation abroad, this exhibition is more than 
adequate to the occasion; therefore the catalogue for it, pub- 
lished in four languages, will remain in a sense a landmark. 

Artisan and amateur painting is also present in the com- 
prehensive showing of 50 Ans d’Art aux Etats-Unis which the 
Museum of Modern Art organized from its own collections as 
part of the Salute To France program this year. However, the 
emphasis here in painting (and in sculpture too) is upon 
the experimental work since 1900. Along with the pictures 
and statues there were prints, examples of applied art and 
typography, photographs, and material presenting the Ameri- 
can film and American architecture. In the catalogue each of 
these divisions has its own “Introduction,” but the pride of 
place and length is given to Holger Cahill’s essay on paint- 
ing and sculpture. It may be guessed that the economical 
ease and analytical clarity of his ideas, their tactful adjust- 
ment to the existing French knowledge and attitude, had much 
to do with the greater degree of tolerance this time mani- 
fested by French art critics. These seem to me to be a special 
breed, for whom it will always be hard to approach American 
art by way of the American mind. The help proffered by this 
catalogue deserves a presentation in English for ourselves. 
The memorial character of the next catalogue may be 
reason enough for its physical dress bordering upon luxurious- 
ness. The Waldron Phoenix Belknap, Jr., Collection of Por- 
traits and Silver ($7.50) has been produced by the Harvard 
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Would anyone having any knowledge of any 
picture of Lambert Hitchcock, the original 
maker of the well known Hitchcock chairs, 
please write to The Hitchcock Chair Co., 
Riverton, Conn.? We are also interested in 
original broadsides of the chairs, bills-of- 
sale, etc. If this material could not. be pur- 
chased we would greatly appreciate the 
opportunity to photograph same. 


WRITE: The Hitchcock Chair Co., Riverton- 
Hitchcocks-ville, Conn. 




















University Press, itself a beneficiary by Mr. Belknap’s will, 
for the New-York Historical Society, which received the col- 
lection. The intrinsic interest of the collection is somewhat 
narrow, since it consists of family heirlooms with a few 
additions by Mr. Belknap. Controversially interesting is the 
Gentleman with a Violin because of Mr. George Groce’s paper 
(Art Quarterly, summer 1955) to the effect that its painter, 
J. Cooper, did not actually work here. Another feature is 
the elaborate documentation by confronting reproductions 
showing that the admitted use by American workmen of 
English mezzotints as source material was more extensive 
than has been generally realized. An essay on this topic, to- 
gether with a biographical sketch and critical notes on the 
paintings, silver, and miscellaneous objects, make this book 
a piece of collective scholarship suiting Mr. Belknap’s own 
intention. 

Westward the Way ($3.95), a collaborative production from 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis and the Walker Art Center 
of Minneapolis, is not formally a catalogue; but it is the 
direct outcome of an important regional exhibition. -It adopts 
— and improves — the pattern of presentation used in the 
memorable Life in America catalogue put together at the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1939. Each picture is matched by 
some quoted passage from contemporaneous writing, and 
here the matching has been extremely well done. Quotations 
rival the pictures in vividness when they are from such 
writers as Catlin, Mark Twain, and the Earl of Dunraven on 
the birch-bark canoe. But unavoidably there is also a good 
deal of the dull cataloguing-prose so common in nineteenth- 
century travel books. 

In its own pages this book is accurately defined as “visual- 
literary documentation.” The combination makes about the 
most accessible and enjoyable approach to American life on 
the one hand and average American picture-making on the 
other, with the literary and sub-literary material forming the 
connecting link. It is a vivid way of vicariously experiencing 
‘ the past. In the field of painting this example of the method 
brings back to notice a good many records of topography and 
manners which may be sad stuff as art but contribute an 
essential share to this resuscitation of “the winning of the 
west.” 

Another outgrowth of a specific exhibition is Bartlett Hayes’ 
The Naked Truth and Personal Vision ($3.75), published by 
the Addison Gallery which Mr. Hayes directs. He is here 
directly concerned with what seems to me the major art 
problem of our time for the general public, probably the 
major problem for all democratic culture. It is the problem 
of enabling people to acquire a capacity for experiencing 
the art of our time and of any time in the most rewarding 
way. The limitation of the illustrations practically entirely 
to material available at the Addison Gallery may explain some 
items which inadequately support the chain of thought devel- 
oped throughout. For the succession of ideas set forth in 
these brief paragraphs there would, I think, be much more 
agreement than dissent from others engaged in the same 
task anywhere today. The thoughtful reader will finish with 
an intellectual clarification of what the esthetic experience is. 
And the human mind is so constituted that such knowledge 
makes the experience possible where it was not before. It 
works on the simple principle that knowing what to look 
for is the most certain way of seeing what exists to be seen. 


A book like this is doing the same thing as a good lecturer 
talking to people in an exhibition. Both are using words in 
an endeavor to give people eyes, and in ideal terms such use 
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of words becomes truly successful when it makes word: yp. 
necessary. Books like this are but an extension into print 
of what is now the main justification of the galleries and 
exhibitions themselves. For in an effective democratic cu’ ture, 
education as a deepening pleasurable and spiritual ac:ivity 
must never stop. More and more the art museums and their 
activities are becoming a vital factor in developing a s‘iared 
life of the spirit; their exhibitions and catalogues often make 
history more coherent and the contemporary situation more 
intelligible, thus helping us all to become more aware of 
the past and alive in the present. 


Contributors 


VIRGIL BARKER, Department of Art, University of Miami, 
author of American Painting, History and Interpretation and 
many other publications in this field. 


ALAN BURROUGHS, author of books and articles on early 


American painting and art criticism. 


BARTLETT COWDREY, formerly Assistant Director of the 
Smith College Museum of Art, author of American Academy 
of Fine Arts and American Art Union and National Academy 
of Design Exhibition Records. 


Cc, C. CUNNINGHAM, Director of the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 


CHARLOTTE DEVREE, writer on art, with special interest in 


contemporary American art. 


EDWARD H. DWIGHT, Director of the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute. 


LLOYD GOODRICH, Associate Director of the Whitney Mu 
seum of American Art. 


GYORGY KEPES, painter and designer, Professor of Visual 
Design at M.1I.T. His current article is a condensed version 
of the ideas that he will express in his book, The New Land- 
scape, to be published this fall by Paul Theobald & Co. 


JOHN F. KIENITZ, Professor of Art History at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


NINA FLETCHER LITTLE, author and collector in the field 
of early American art, and Consultant for the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Folk Art Collection at Williamsburg. 


OLIVER W. LARKIN, Director of the Hillyer Art Gallery, 
Smith College. 


A. HYATT MAYOR, Curator of the Print Department =t the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


JAN REINER, architect and writer on contemporary ar hitec- 
ture, formerly Assistant Professor of Architecture at th Uni 
versity of Southern California. 


DOROTHY GEES SECKLER, art critic, formerly As:ociate 
Editor of Art News. 
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Le ‘ters to the Editor 


AMI 2ICA AND THE SCHOOL OF PARIS 


I «ist read Edith Halpert’s letter in the May number of 
Art America. Since I know that she will be attacked — 
or 2. least criticised by a certain group of sycophants, I 
haste: to send a letter of congratulation. Her statement, so 
ably phrased, emphasizing just the right points, gave me 
great pleasure. : 

It 5 long overdue, that Americans in this country give up 
the -iavish admiration of the Parisian school. For a long 
time | have been preaching in this country that nothing good 
ean come out of this overplaying of one chapter in the his- 
tory of art against all the others. 

As one who lived a few years in the golden twilight of 
Europe, before the lights went out over that unfortunate and 
incorrigible continent, I knew Paris and its school when she 
really was the 28-year-old most fascinating Carmen. But I 
understand now her psychology also, as a 75-year-old sung- 
out-mezzo-soprano, who sits in her box with her jewels and 
her furs and has to listen to the young singers from other 
countries who dare to perform “her” role. No wonder she is 
cross, petty and envious. 

I wish that Edith Halpert’s letter could be translated and 
distributed all over where the “French school” still receives 
idolatry. 

PAt KELEMEN 
Norfolk, Conn. 


COLLECTORS AND CONTEMPORARY ART 


It seems appropriate at a time when publicity given our 
young and coming artists is at its all-time peak to raise the 
question of why collectors are not lending greater support to 
the advancement of contemporary art. The superfluity of art- 
ists may be one answer, and that wealth is not as concentrated 
as it used to be another, but I believe that to find a complete 
answer to the problem, one must study the collector and his 
reasons for collecting. In essence, the existing situation is 
such that the artist cannot sell to the dealer because the 
dealer cannot sell to the collector. The established inter- 
dependence cannot feasibly be changed, but where a change 
for the better could take place is in the attitudes taken by 
many collectors, attitudes which at present tend to destroy 
fertiliiy and progress. 

Collecting has become an instrument of fashion and a 
profitable business venture, but no longer does it seem to be 
a satisfying hobby or a love of art. More than anyone else, 
collectors have the power to mold the taste of the time, 
even | .c taste of the future. But, today they forget-that it is 
their ~esponsibility to use this power wisely. Don’t they 
realize that collecting, too, is an art and that a good collector 
shoul’ not rely any more than a painter on his dealers or 
comra’:s? It is indeed our misfortune that contemporary 
collec: =-s have not been more inspired by what the few great 
collec: -s of the past have been and done, rather than by 
what ey have liked and collected. I am thinking of men 
like I. -. Albert Barnes, Chester Dale, and John Quinn, men 
who | 1 the integrity to buy what they themselves believed 
great --+, 

Joh Quinn bought at a time when collecting works by 
artists -uch as Cezanne, Matisse and Picasso was thought 
fool’s “elight, but collecting was a way of life for him. He 





enjoyed his friendships with the artists as well as supperting 
their movements. He loved to fight for what he believed in 
and he believed that the contemporaries he liked were the 


geniuses of his age. As he phrased it, he followed “living 
voices instead of echos.” 


It is certain that we Americans would not have the cul- 
tural advantage of possessing the remarkable collections we 
do had the generous collectors who made them possible the 
qualities characterizing our commercial collectors today. To 
put it simply, but truthfully: too many contemporary collec- 
tors, despite their cool calculations, outsmart themselves in 
not being true to themselves. 

Carote L. Fortter 
New York City 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Would any person having information on the whereabouts 
of Edmund Ashfield’s portrait of Sir Izaak Walton please 
communicate with the writer. It is known that the portrait 
was sold at Sotheby’s in London in July of 1927. 


Aurrep H. Barr, Jr. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 


JENNY’S PORTRAITS 


Due to the pioneer work that you and Mr. Frederick Fair- 
child Sherman did on the works of Richard, William and 
J. William Jennys in Art in America, I feel sure that your 
readers will be interested to know that there will be an exhibi- 
tion of the portraits of these three artists at the Connecticut 
Historical Society, 1 Elizabeth Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


The exhibit opens Tuesday evening the first of November 
and continues until the 3lst of January, 1956. Particular care 
has been made to show primarily signed or documented can- 
vases. Several newly discovered portraits will be hung. But 
the main idea of the exhibit is to show the individuality of 
each of these artists, in the hope that the understandable con- 
fusion over their styles, particularly of William and J. Wil- 
liam, may be cleared. 

Wim L. Warren 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


THE NEW LANDSCAPE 


I am very glad to have had the opportunity of reading 
Gyorgy Kepes’ current article on ‘The New Landscape in Art 
and Science.” I think it is wonderful. Had you noticed how 
much it is akin to William Carlos Williams’ article in last 
year’s October issue? 

I especially like the exposition by Mr. Kepes of a funda- 
mental need for a cultural unity between art and science. It 
has been in my heart and I hope to some extent in my work 
these many years. “ 

I affirm that it is one world and that it should be our 
endeavor to be one with it. 

Why a trip to the moon, except as an evasion? Let us face 
it. It is a wonderful world. Let us try to comprehend it and 
strive to attain to the rhythm of it. 


CHARLES SHEELER 
Irvington, New York 
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7 GOOD REASONS 


FOR joining the College Art Association of America 


1 THE ART BULLETIN (In its 37th vol.) An 
illustrated quarterly devoted to scholarly arti- 
cles on all periods of the history of art. 


2 THE COLLEGE ART JOURNAL [In its 14th 
vol.) An illustrated quarterly dealing primarily 
with problems of teaching art; contains articles 
on fundamental questions in education and is 
a forum for open discussion, news of the art 
world, etc. 

3 DISCOUNT ON ART BOOKS. Practically 


all current art books obtainable through the 
Association at 25% discount. Lists available. 


Active membership — $12.00 yearly — Available to 
Teachers, Scholars, Institutions, Dealers. 


4 DISCOUNT ON SUBSCRIPTIONS. Mem- 
bers may subscribe at special rates for I! of 
the leading American art magazines. 


5 THE ANNUAL MEETING. A three day pro- 
gram of Forums, Reports and Discussions, bring- 
ing together leading Educators, Museum Direc- 
tors, Collectors and Scholars. 


6 PLACEMENT BUREAU. A service for plac- 


ing members in college and museum vacancies. 


7 DISCOUNT ON BACK ISSUES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Annual Membership — $15.00 yearly — for Connoisseurs 
and Collectors. 


Foreign postage $1.00 additional 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


A classified list of the articles with number of pages and illustrations, published in the first 24 
volumes of the ART BULLETIN gladly sent on request. 











BRASS — IRON — ORIGINALS — REPRODUCTIONS 


We look forward to your visit to our showrooms. 
Whitford is on the Lincoln Highway between Paoli 
and Downington. We would also be very pleased to 
send you our pocket catalog, though it could not pos- 
sibly show the many items you would see on a visit. 


Whitford, Pa. 
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